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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 


‘THE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
on MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
ollows :— 





Susjects. Present ExaMINERS. 
EB Language and (*The Rev. T A. Walker, Litt.D., 
History of England Lt.D., M.A. 
and Wales Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A 
: *J. H. Grace, M.A. 
Mathematics oon es “as M.A., Sce.D., 
“Frank Ritchie, M.A. 
Latin ‘db eee «.4 Professor C lamstead 
Walters, M.A. 
Greek > ‘in «. _V.S. Vernon Jones, M.A. 
Welsh . «. “The Rev.Robert Williams,M.A. 
French . Professor ErnestWeekl y,M.A. 
German Professor A. W. Schuddekopf, 
Ph.D., M.A. 
a ae +» William Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Soe Tent Mechanics | wittiam Wa'son, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Chemistry ... --»  H.O. Jones, M.A. 
Botany on i a Michael Cressi Potter, 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 

an asterisk have served for the full period of- five 
years. 
Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 


J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 
Registrar of the University. 
December, 1907. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY. 








THE University Court of the University of 

Glasgow having resolved to institute a 
Lectureship in Psychology, General and Experi- 
mental, will make an appointment thereto on 
12th December next. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc., 
may be had on application to the Secretary, 
University Court. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLascow, 
November, 1907, 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 


THE University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 13th January, 
1908, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
IN FRENCH. 
_ Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 
Further particulars on application. 


M. C. TAYLOR, 
; Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
2nd December, 1907. 








CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY.—BRANCH LIBRARIAN. 





‘THE Library and Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee invite applications for the post of 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN for the new Branch 
Library, Donegall Road. Salary £100 per annum. 

Candidates are required to have had previous 
experience in Public Library work and organisa- 
tion and must hold the Library Association certi- 
ficate for either Classification or Cataloguing. 
Age about 30. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, 
to be addressed to the Chairman, The Public 
Library, Belfast, marked on the envelope, 
‘* Branch Librarian,’’ and delivered on or before 
Tuesday, 17th inst. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

G. H. ELLIOTT, Chief Librarian. 





DUNDEE FREE LIBRARIES. 





L RARIAN WANTED, with knowledge of 
museum work. Salary £300, and to act as 
Clerk to the Free Library Committee at a salary 
of £50. Applications addressed to Ex-Lord- 
Provost HUNTER, Albert Institute, Dundee, 
with twenty copies of testimonials, to be lodged 
not later than December 16th, 1907. 





Typewriting 
YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 


and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. GouLpEn, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





HISTLER AS I KNEW HIM. 

MorRTIMER MENPES. 125 Full - page 
Plates in Colours and Tints; sq. imp. 8vo, 
decorated cloth. A. &. C. Black. 40/- net, for 
12/6.—WaALkgR, 3/ Briggate, Leeds. 





CONOMICAL BOOKBUYING. — The 

Best and Largest Stock of SECONDHAND 

and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in the World, 

25 to 80 per cent. reduction from the published 

prices. Write for our October Catalogue, con- 

taining some 7,000 titles. —-W. H. Sm1iH & SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 





y= NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 its 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail, This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book "’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


TuHomAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


——————— 
Books, ete., Wanted 





UTHORS’ MSS., $d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 





T YPEWRITING thoroughly well and promptly 
done, 7d. per thousand ; with duplicate, 9d. 
Highly recommended ; numerous unsolicited testi- 
monials.—Miss LANGRIDGE, Park House, Bruton 
Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





M S TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

* Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 





Art 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL— 

SHEPHERD'S WINTER EXHIBITION 

of Portraits and Landscapes by Ear'y British 

Mastersis NOW OPEN.—SHEPHERD’'S GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


——— 


IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.—WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queén 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Ploomsbury. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 
BELOW THE CATARACTS 
By WALTER TYNDALE. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net.* 
At once a guide, a history, and a brilliant pictoriai record.— Pat MALL. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 
By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., & HESTER MARSHALL 








With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by Hersert MarsHatt, R.W.S. 16s. net.” 
The most pleasing of gift books.—GUARDIAN. 
NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


Profusely Illustrated, 15s. net.* 
Sarah Bernhardt all over.—Times. 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


Vol. II., 10s. net, is even more fascinating than Vol. I.* 
FATHER AND SON 
1 vol., 8s. 6d. 


Singular, significant and most fascinating.—DAiLy TELEGRAPH. 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





LEWIS CARROLL’S 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Simply wonderful.—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 
THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
By LADY TENNANT. 1 vol., 6s. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White from the famous Tennant Collection. 
Most fascinating. To an imaginative child it would be a treasure 
house.—OUTLOOK. 


THE PLAYMATE 


By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of ‘‘ Godfrey Martin.”’ 
Illustrated by H. R. Micvar. 1 vol., 5s. 
Will be popular at once with every boy and girl.—WoRrLD. 
* Prospectuses post free. 


MR. HEINEMANN, 21 


1 vol., 6s. net.* 





BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. 
With 8 Photogravure Portraits, Large 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


LORD WANTAGE, v.c., k.c.e. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES 


By The Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON. 


With 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 9 Half-Tone Illustrations. 
18s. net. [December 12. 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR 


Illustrated. By A. CONAN DOYLE. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

The Westminster Gazette says: ‘ We would place this book in the hands of any 
young man or young woman starting out to explore the world of books with great confi- 
dence that it would induce a taste for the good and the sim»le."’ 


NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With 32 Page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 78. 6d. mot. 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 
WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo, 168. net. 


*,* Wherein is set forth how a pair of novices fared for six months in the fair land of 
Kashmir, and how they extended their tour to certain interesting cities of India. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 3, capy crove, 


Author of ‘* Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco."" With a Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, Se. net. 
RHYMES & 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: ,tnocnnas. 


By CHARLES. L. GRAVES, Author of ‘The Hawarden Horace,” &c. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


THE BROKEN ROAD 


6s. By A. E. W. MASON. 


Tue ATHEN2vUoM says :—"' It is a vigorous story and a stron 
earnest story also. The lights and shades are cleverly put in, an 
in Mr. Mason’s hands becomes a veritable Fragment of Doom." 


Messrs. Smith, Eider & Co. will be happy to send an Illustrated Cata- 
logue of their Books Suitable for Presents post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE. 

Twelve Months Six Months Three Months 
One Book .. .. £1 1°00 .... | 70 
yl Pawas > 2 ae . 8 ww . 10 6 
Three Books 117 0 110 12 0 
Four Books ... uo oae 140 14 0 
Six Books... an 212 6 111 6 16 O 
Eight Books... ‘ 36360 116 0 1s 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally or by 
messenger as often as desired at the Library in Harrod’s Stores, and at 17 wns 

é Subscribers to Gee © service man, eqchenge one pou 
‘ost, as |, Paying carriage ways. xes 
of books are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three 


Street. Count 
by Rail or Parcels 


often as 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
epplication. 








The Booklovers Library 
17 Hanover Street, London, W. 


And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 




















COKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





OUR NEW LIST, containing the 
most Noteworthy and Recent 
Books of the year, and including 
a Large Selection of ks for 
Young Folk, will be sent you Post 
Free on receipt of name and address. 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ORDERS FR.M THESE LISTS EXECUTED BY RETUR‘ 








4 WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 


THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


The Best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 
and Secretaries of Book Clubs is the P. & B. Its list of new 
books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 
columns are filled with the latest news. 














A specimen copy will be 


sent post free on application. 


37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A writer in last week’s Daily Mail Books Supplement 
displays great jubilation because he has caught “ the 
gentleman who ‘does’ the fiction” in THe AcADEMY 
indulging in the heinous crime of using a split infini- 
tive. Considering that the split infinitive has been 
used by almost every great writer of English prose, 
we do not think the author of the review in question 
(a lady, by the way) need feel greatly disturbed. And 
we are really grateful to her for having drawn from 
the Daily Mail scribe that gem: ‘‘ the gentleman who 
‘does’ the fiction.’”” Does the poor innocent person 
really suppose that THE AcaDEMY, or any other literary 
paper, employs one particular gentleman to “‘do”’ 
the fiction, and that all the reviews of novels are by 








Our mentor goes on to exhibit his feelings of 
amazement and his contempt for THe Acapemy be- 
cause it ventures to have decided views on the com- 
paratively trifling subject of religion. We can under- 
stand his feelings. A decisive and fixed opinion on 
any subject under the sun must indeed appear to a 
writer in the Daily Mail as a quite inexplicable pheno- 
menon, and we should be the last to deny that such a 
state of mind must be most dangerous to indulge in 
for members of the staff of Lord Northcliffe’s paper. 
A journal which is violently on the side of Free Trade 
on Monday, and still more violently in favour of 
Tariff Reform on Tuesday, cannot permit its staff to 


_ indulge in_such luxuries as settled convictions. Our 
| amiable critic has been kind enough to consecrate three 


”” 


out of six of his “‘literary’’ notes to THe ACADEMY. 
We thank him heartily for the advertisement, and for 
the certificate of merit which he has conferred upon us 
by his disapproval. Disapprobation from the Daily 
Mail is praise indeed. ; 


Mr. Hall Caine has kindly supplied us with the pre- 
face to his reprint of his former work, ‘‘ Cobwebs of 
Criticism.’’ With great acuteness he refers to the 
attacks on Wordsworth and Keats, observing that they 
‘““were not so much serious things to men then as 
ridiculous witnesses to the perpetual presence of the 


| egregious ass.’? We heard a short while since that 
| Mr. Hall Caine had found enough material to bring 


out a new life of Rossetti, and a little later that the 
material was so considerable that Mr. Hall Caine had 
decided to turn the book into an autobiography of 
himself. Why drag in Rossetti? We all lament Bos- 
well’s reticence about himself: it would be a 
pity if the great error of the eighteenth century were 
repeated in the twentieth. For one person who has 
read ‘‘ The Blessed Damosel,’’ thousands have read 


| ‘* The Christian.’’ 


the same hand? Perhaps that is the system adopted | 
by the Daily Mail Books Supplement. Lord North- | 


cliffe is known to be a friend of economy, and his 
young men are expected to work hard, and it is 
rumoured that to write articles is the least of the ser- 
vices they are expected to render in return for their 
salaries. Very likely there is a gentleman on the Daily 
Mail staff who ‘‘ does”’ the fiction, and another also 
‘“does”’ the foreign news, and incidentally ‘‘ does ”’ 
the public in the process. It is a simple and a 
beautiful idea, but we can assure our amiable critic 
that it is unknown outside Harmsworthian circles. 


The same gentleman pours bitter scorn on another 
of our reviewers for having referred to an author as 
‘“Mr.’’ F. F. Montresor. This truly terrible blunder 
was committed as long ago as last July. No doubt on 
the Daily Mail an encyclopedic knowledge as to the 
names and sexes of all the minor novelists is expected 
from the gentleman who “ does” the fiction: he is 
doubtless called upon to differentiate promptly and 
decisively between that trinity of talent so dear to the 
Daily Mail, Mr. Ranger Gull, Mr. Guy Thorne, and 
Mr. Leonard Creswell Ingleby, and to be able to 
describe the exact shade of the colour of the hair of 
Mesdames Victoria Cross and Marie Corelli. What is 
the use of being educated at Pitman’s School of 
Shorthand, and of possessing a complete knowledge 
of Harmsworth’s Self-Educator and the half-penny 
History of the World if you have not acquired infor- 
mation on these vitally interesting matters? We 
cannot pretend to such depths of erudition on Tue 
ACADEMY. 


Two books appealing especially to amateurs of Art 
are announced for publication before Christmas and 
deserve previous notice. Mr. Muirhead Bone has made 
sixty pen-and-ink drawings illustrative of a book, 
‘* Children’s Children,’”’ written by his wife, and to be 
published by Messrs. Duckworth and Co. Mrs. Bone 


| is an author whose work is quite unknown to us, but it 


could not be introduced under more favourable con- 
ditions. Until 1901 Mr. Muirhead Bone was a Glasgow 


| artist, whose oil paintings, etchings, pencil and pen 
| drawings were already well received there, but were 
_ scarcely known in London except through the apprecia- 
_ tive criticism of Mr. D.S. McColl. Thanks, first to the 


good taste and enterprise of Messrs. Carfax, he was 
introduced to London by an exhibition of his work, 
and he has now become an essentially London artist. 


| He has devoted himself particularly to the delineation 


of London streets, with their disappearing and re- 
appearing buildings. All collectors of modern etchings 
know his admirable work in this method, which is 
usually to be found at Messrs. Obach’s. As an etcher 
and a pencil draughtsman he has gained a European 
reputation in a very short time. Messrs. Duckworth 
are publishing these drawings, reproduced under the 
artist’s immediate direction on Japanese paper, at a 
very reasonable price, and also on ordinary paper at a 
price within the reach of everyone. 


The other book which we have named is Mr. Herbert 
Horne’s monumental work on Botticelli. This will be 
the great standard treasury of knowledge and the great 
arbiter of criticism on the subject. It will also be of 
immense importance in the whole field of Italian Art. 
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If we are not mistaken, Messrs. Bell have held out 
hopes several times before tha: the book would be ready 
shortly. That we have been disappointed is not 
due to any fault of theirs, but to the merit of the author. 
Mr. Herbert Horne is extremely well known, not only 
for his learning, his critical acumen, and his admirable 
taste, but as a most persistent investigator and a search- 
ing auto-critic. These last merits have perpetually pre- 
vented the publication of his book. We rejoice that 
his doubts are at last satisfied. Mr Horne’s searches 
have enabled him to give us an historical account of 
Botticelli and to determine the chronological sequence 
of his works. He describes and discusses, not only all 
the known and ascribed paintings and drawings of the 
master and his school, but also the engravings and 
embroideries executed from their designs. e also 
supplies a ot gr catalogue raisonné, with an appen- 
dix of original documents, most of which he himself 
discovered and now prints for the first time. The 
illustrations include nearly the whole of Botticelli’s 
undoubted works. They are reproduced in photo- 
gravure by Mr. Emery Walker. The bulk of the work 
will be great. The first volume only (which is illus- 
trated by forty-three plates) will appear before 
Christmas, and Messrs. Bell announce that the supple- 
mentary volume will follow quickly. Necessarily so 
important a work will be expensive, but Mr. Herbert 
Horne’s reputation is so high, and his book has been 
so long expected, that we have no doubt that it will 
soon be impossible to obtain one of the two hundred and 
twenty-five copies which will be offered for sale. 


We expressed a little while ago our regret that the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is the best choir in 
England, should so consistently and obstinately con- 
tinue to perform the worst music. We had the same 
feeling last Wednesday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall, 
on the occasion of M. Eugéne Ysaye’s violin recital. 
M. Ysaye played in a superb manner the magnificent 
sonata for violin and piano in A major by Bach, and it 
was pitiful to fall from these heights to the ugly and 
vulgar concertstiick in A major of Saint-Saéns, 
followed by the tiresome Ist concerto of Max Bruch, 
and two of M. Ysaye’s own compositions. The bad 
taste in music of most of the leading executive 
musicians is truly extraordinary. Joachim was, of 
course, a brilliant exception; but most of the others 
always seem to prefer to play bad music. M. Ysaye 
had a great reception on Wednesday, and at his next 
recital, on December 11th, he will assuredly repeat his 
triumph, though the programme announced is utterly 
unworthy of the greatest living violinist. 


The death of Mr. Justice Kekewich removes one of 
the most expeditious of our judges from the Bench. 
For many years his decisions were the subject of a good 
deal of discussion, and for a time he held the record 
for having his judgments reversed in the Court of 
Appeal. The laugh, however, was often on his side, 
as the House of Lords frequently reaffirmed his 
decisions. He will live for long in the famous witticism 
of the late Lord Bowen, who, in his gentle voice, 
declared: ‘‘I can imagine nothing in this world more 
disheartening—I will not say absolutely fatal—than for 
a suitor to arrive at the Court of Appeal with a judg- 
ment in his favour by Mr. Justice Kekewich.”’ 


Our readers, whose minds are perennially young, and 
especially those whom the calendar reckons middle- 
aged or more, will remember with what pleasure 


children looked forward to publishers’ Christmas cata-. 





logues thirty years ago. They provided a variety of 
illustration not found in any mere book, and offered a 
new surprise on every page. Moreover, children were 
allowed to cut them up and make scrap-books of them 
with scissors and paste. We do not know whether 
‘“The Illustrated Christmas Pubilshers’ Circular for 
1907’ is the linear descendant of the ones we recall; 
probably it is. At any rate, it is a most entertaining 
volume, and should be immediately purchased for 
eighteenpence by anyone who wants to save his time 
and temper in buying Christmas books. Most of the 
choosing can then be done at home, and there will be 
no necessity to buy books you do not want because the 
heat and the crowd at your bookseller’s has so 
bewildered you that you do not know your own mind. 
Since all publishers who know their business carefully 
choose for their actual books the paper best suited to 
each particular set of illustrations, and the specimen 
illustrations in the catalogue are necessarily all printed 
on one kind of paper, there is every chance that the 
book illustrations themselves will be much better than 
the specimens, especially in the case of colour illustra- 
tions, which only appear in the catalogue in black and 
white. However, the illustrations in the catalogue are 
printed remarkably well, especially those that reproduce 
old prints. 


The disgraceful attitude adopted by the English 
Press towards the anti-Christian movement in France 
is exemplified once again by the account of an inter- 
view between its Paris correspondent and a female 
French barrister, which appears in last Wednesday’s 
Pall Mall Gazette. It is not much consolation to 
those of us who love our country to reflect that this 
attitude is, in most cases, the result, not of deliberate 
malignancy, but of sheer ignorance and stupidity. 
Says the Pall Mall interviewer: ‘‘ Assuming women 
voted, would not their suffrages be given to what vou 
term here the party of reaction—the Conservatives 
and clericals—as opposed to the Republicans? ’’ And 
the she-lawyer replies: “‘I do not think so for a 
moment. It is a wrong assumption. Women go to 
church in France, it is true, and appear to be ad- 
herents to the priesthood, but I do not think that 
would affect their politics in national affairs. Much 
of the church-going is mere convention, mere 
‘snobisme,’ if you will. Madame Chose goes to 
Mass not only because it is respectable, but to exhibit 
her costume and to criticise other women. I do not 
attach importance to the arguments of those who 
would deny women the vote because of their supposed 
clerical sympathies.” 


What a relief it must be to the Pall Mall 
Gazette to know that the women in France are 
as completely atheistic as the men, or, at any 
rate, that such is the opinion of the anonymous 
female barrister. The Pall Mall Gazette is supposed 
to be a Conservative paper, and presumably so far 
“‘clerical’’ as to support Christianity as opposed to 
Atheism, and ee it gives publicity to this sort of 
poisonous trash, and is careful not to say a word to 
indicate that it does not approve of the sentiments of 
the unnamed and probably imaginary ‘‘ progressive ”’ 
female. The assumption is that it does approve of them, 
and that would be the natural conclusion that one would 
come to. But, as a matter of fact, the chances are 


that the Pall Mall Gazette neither approves nor dis- 
approves; it simply does not know and does not under- 
stand. The editor of the Pall Mall Gazette is Sir 
Douglas Straight, and it is owned by Mr. William Wal- 
dorf Astor, a wealthy American gentleman. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Our hearts are held in nets of glad surprise, 
When life is at the Spring, the wizard Spring, 
When birds from brake and bough make low replies, 
And Love’s the greatest thing. 


So through the Summer, chance may serve us well, 
Or we may touch the shadows without fear; 

Hope still our friend, how should we undersell 
The dreams we hold most dear ? 


But Autumn! What of Autumn, bare and gray, 
With silent ‘‘ ruined quires ’’ and dark alarms? 
What is there left us in the disarray 
To fill our empty arms? 


O, it were heaven, yet, if we might break 
Our alabaster box, as She of old, 
For some Belovéd’s feet! And comfort take 


When all our love is told. 
LILIAN STREET. 


THE SILENT VALLEY 


There’s a valley lies in Erin, 
’Mid the beautiful Mourne Mountains; 
It is called the Silent Valley, for it lies so still and high. 
Storms and tempests never sweep it, 
All the winds blow through it lightly; 
It is bosom’d in the stillness of the mountains and the 
sky. 


There is colour in the valley, 
Yellow gorse and purple heather, 
And the lark’s song falls from heaven like a shining 
silver thread. 
There’s a river, brown and golden— 
Sleepy pools and laughing shallows— 
How it dances o’er the boulders in its golden peaty 
bed ! 


And, high up within the valley, 
Lies a lake, the long-enchanted, 
Ringed by mountains that are mirrored in its sapphire- 
tinted breast; 
And the sands of white and silver 
That around it gleam and glisten 
Are the white hands of the mountains leaning down to 
be caress’d. 


On the grey-green rocks by moonlight 
Black-haired water-nymphs sit dreaming— 
Sisters of gold-headed mermaids in the ocean far below; 

And the mountains, looking on them, 
Kneel and stretch white hands towards them, 
While their songs of great enchantment o’er the silent 
waters flow. 


If I once again might find thee, 
Charméd valley full of silence, 
By thy brown and golden river I would wander all day 
long; 
And all night I’d lie and listen, 
By the windless lake of sapphire, 
To the breathing of the mountains and the lake-nymphs’ 


magic song. 
Eva M. Martin. 





THE LAW OF THE LORDS 


Peerage Lawin England. By F. B. Parmer. (Stevens 
and Sons, 12s. 6d. net.) 


His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers. By L. W. 
VERNON Harcourt. (Longmans, 16s. net.) 


Two books on cognate subjects, more widely differing 
than these, both in treatment and result, would be 
difficult to find. Mr. Palmer has added to a reputation 
already wide, by this marvellously concise summary of 
the law concerning peerage in the United Kingdom. 
He has been clear-sighted enough to realise that the 
essential need of to-day is rather for a statement of 
results than for the display of processes, and on this 
account he has passed over a mass of material, interest- 
ing rather than valuable to the lawyer and the student 
of Peerage law. But, even so, he has selected with 
rare discrimination just so much of historical and con- 
stitutional fact and precedent as may serve to substan- 
tiate his lucid summary of the present position of the 
law in so far as it concerns the standing, privileges, 
and immunities of a peer. 

Starting from the point that a Peerage is an “‘ incor- 
poreal hereditament,’’ we are able to follow the author 
throughout his volume, and to bring to bear upon it 
a mind unclouded by the mists of the past, which 
indeed he seems not merely to have avoided but even 
to have dispelled. And it is particularly fortunate that 
such a book should appear at this juncture, when an 
unusual amount of nonsense is being talked about the 
Peerage generally, and the House of Lords in par- 
ticular. We cannot feel entirely sorry that the work, 
which ‘‘ was planned and partly written more than 
twenty years ago,’’ should have been delayed for that 
long period, for in the meantime much has happened, 
not so much to modify as to fix the law affecting the 
Peerage. 

The author deplores the necessity under which he has 
laboured of omitting a mass of interesting and relevant 
material, in order to keep the work within its projected 
limits. And we join our regrets with his, for that 
which he has been able to include is so admirably 
arranged, and applied with so sure a touch, that we 
cannot help feeling ourselves deprived of a work which 
would have been at once complete and final, as well as 
intelligible. Especially do we feel this, when the 
author does allow himself some little latitude, as in 
the truly admirable chapter upon Attainder. The appli- 
cability of the Statute de Donis to Peerages was doubted 
by the Redesdale Committee, which endeavoured to. 
impugn the credibility of Coke in those cases in which 
he reports as upholding the principle that Peerages in. 
tail were protected under the statute. The analysis. 
of the Committee’s objections is set forth not only- 
with definition but with absolute clarity. Peerages by 
Tenure, and claims to such Baronies—e.g., the Aber~ 
gavenny case, with the cleverly evasive finding of the 
Lords, the remarkable de Lisle case, and the Berkeley 
case—are the subject of a careful historical analysis, not 
omitting the names of great lawyers who have sup- 
ported the idea. But we fancy that the author makes 
a slip in numbering Madox among these. Madox 
(“‘ Baronia Anglicana,’”’ ed. 1741, p. 23) says: 


Arundel was an ancient Honor; and the castle of that name the 
capital seat of that Honor. Upon this hasis it has been supposed 
by some men, that if a commoner should purchase the Honor and 
Castle of Arundel, he would straitway become Earl of Arundel 
without any creation. 


I do make bold to oppose that assertion. 


And he proceeds to set out concisely his reasons for 
so doing. Nor does he argue thus only concerning 
Arundel, but generally of all Honors, and heads his 
section— 

A Fee doth not make a man noble. 
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The summary of objections to peerage by tenure by 
Mr. Palmer is admirable alike for its brevity and its 
clearness. 

Trial of Peers, which forms the main theme of Mr. 
Harcourt’s book, is accorded careful exposition by 
Mr. Palmer. He does not go into the question of the 
Lord High Steward’s origin, but relies upon the long 
recognition of the office as part of the Constitution, 
which indeed is all that matters at the present day. 
And it is sufficiently clear that at a very early date 
Magna Charta, cap. 39 was interpreted as confirming the 
right of trial by peers. - And, of course, the main 
difference between the two tribunals lies in the powers 
of the Lord High Steward in the two cases. In trial 
before the King in Parliament, the Lord High Steward 
is no more than President of the Court, with equal 
voting power with the rest of the Peers, all of whom 
judge both of law and fact. In the Court of the Lord 

ligh Steward, when Parliament is not sitting, he alone 
judges of law and practice; and the other peers present 
are judges of fact only. 

But Mr. Harcourt, to whose present work Mr. 
Palmer makes brief reference in a note to his appendix, 
delves into origins. And the whole object of 
his book is to discredit the origin of the office 
of Lord High Steward, and throw doubt upon 
the principle of trial by peers. From Mr. Palmer’s 
book, with its dispassionate statement of facts, 
its masterly arrangement, and its truly ideal index, 
we turn to a work which is avowedly contro- 
versial, and whose aim is destruction. Painstaking 
to a degree, incisive in argument, ingenious in 
construction, Mr. Harcourt’s book is one of the deepest 
interest to antiquarian and student of constitutional 
history alike. We wish that we could entirely divest 
our minds of a lurking idea that its appearance at this 
juncture has something to do with the political con- 
ditions of the moment. We cannot include this book 
in the category of that nonsense about the House of 
Lords of which we spoke just now. There is no non- 
sense in the book, but there is a certain amount of 
special pleading. 

Mr. Harcourt sets himself firstly to unfold the 
early history of the Stewardship. And with infinite 
care and patience he sets out the rise of that office 
from a mere domestic function to the great position 
and power claimed for it by Simon de Montfort. With 
great clearness he contrasts the French dapifership of 
the Rocheforts and the Garlands with the compara- 
tively menial or honorary nature of the office in Eng- 
land. And it is made sufficiently plain that at least 
until the time of Henry I. there was no suggestion of 
hereditary right to the title. And the far greater office 
of justiciar has no inherent connection with that of the 
dapifer. The latter is an officer of the household; the 
former is not. It was the King’s justiciars, not his 
dapifers, who governed his kingdom in his absence. 
The dapifership is still a service halting between the 
menial and the honorary. 

Gradually the title dapifer gives way both in Nor- 
mandy and France to that of seneschal; the justiciars 
of Normandy disappear as the King’s vicegerents. 

In the reign of Richard the First the English 
stewards followed suit and became seneschals; and-the 
hereditary Stewards of the household become seneschals 
as well, with certain small honorary offices attached to 
the title, which lie outside the domestic character of the 
office. Mr. Harcourt’s account of the process by which 
the hereditary Stewardship became vested in the house 
of Montfort is extremely interesting and lucid. And 
the form in which the story of Simon de Montfort’s 
meteoric career is told invests the office with an atmo- 
sphere of romance and dramatic value which is most 
refreshing. Not the least interesting suggestion is that 





hands to the inspiration of Amaury, who is represented 
as regarding the Stewardship in England as analogous 
to the suppressed dapifership in France. Certain it is 
that Amaury drafted a document purporting to assign 
not only the Leicester rights but also the senescalcia 
Anglie Totius to his younger brother; and that in the 
grant (23 Hen. III.), which was actually executed, the 
name of the office is amended to senescalcia domini 
regis, which, of course, did not carry with it more than 
the accustomed chase 65 of the office in England. But 
Simon’s seneschalcy of Gascony seems to have inflamed 
his imagination, and on his return to England he 
adopted the style of Senescallus Angliae. We must 
concede that Mr. Harcourt is perfectly right in rebut- 
ting the statement made by a long list of careful his- 
torians and antiquaries, that Simon assumed the 
justiciarship in conjunction with the seneschalcy, and 
we accept the accuracy of his readings without hesita- 
tion. The main point is yet to come. 

It is when we find Mr. Harcourt meddling with the 
power of the Stewardship in the hands of the Lancas- 
trian Stewards that we begin to have our doubts. 
Simon’s assumption was ratified by subsequent consent, 
though not in his person. Edmund, son of Henry III., 
held the Stewardship of England for his life, and on 
the accession of Edward II., that King based his award 
of the Stewardship to Thomas of Lancaster on an 
inquiry into the rights and status of Simon, made not 
only in I. Ed. II., but again in XII. Ed. II. (Trin. 
Brevia, 12 Ed. 2, Rot. 116, b.; printed in Madox, 
‘* Baronia Anglicana,”’’ p. 158.) Lancaster, as Steward, 
averred his right to guide the King when evil counsels 
prevailed against right; and, although the execution 
of Gaveston was irregular, there is little doubt that 
it was in his capacity of Steward that Lancaster put 
him to death; nor, for the matter of that, that he was 
judged by his peers. Warwick and Hereford were 
there as judges of fact, Lancaster as president of a 
court, however hastily and informally that court. may 
have been convened. Inquiry into this point is not so 
idle as Mr. Harcourt would wish us to believe. And 
in the Despencer affair equally there is documentary 
evidence, cited by Mr. Harcourt, that Lancaster, as 
Seneschal of England, was the principal figure in the 
trial in full Parliament. The inglorious end of Lan- 
caster is nothing to the point, any more than was the 
énd of Simon de Montfort. 

Conformably with the rest of his argument, Mr. 
Harcourt argues that John of Gaunt’s Stewardship 
carried with it no powers that his eminent position did 
not give it, and he contends that the fact that Gaunt 
presided at a ‘‘ Court of Claims ”’ at the coronation of 
Richard II. tanquam senescallus Angliae is no evidence 
of a pre-existing right. That for the last three corona- 
tions no Steward had held aCourt of Claims was perfectly 
natural, seeing that to all intents and purposes there 
was no Steward to hold it. The reaction of 1397 against 
the events of 1386 and their consequences plainly shows 
Lancaster in the position of president in Parliament, 
sitting as Steward of England. It is with surprise, 
then, that we find on the very next page of Mr. Har- 
court’s book the statement that 
the above-mentioned cases, as reported in the Parliament Rolls, can 
hardly be said to establish precedents for appointing the Lord High 
Steward to preside at trials before the House of Lords. These 


reports, on the contrary, favour, if anvthing, the view that 
Lancaster —— because he was Lancaster and not because he was 


Steward of England. 
In our own opinion, this view is precisely the one which 
they do not favour. 

But it would be a waste of time to pursue this point 
further. Mr. Harcourt’s second section deals with 
trial of peers, and here again his aim is to discredit the 
origins of an established custom. He bases his attack 


which traces the rise of the office of seneschal in Simon’s { primarily, as we have seen, upon the case which he 
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makes out against the dignity of the Lord High “KING TOM” 

Steward, and ape Bh ny the ag eo of the ; : 

famous cap. 39 of Magna Charta. ot unnaturally Coke of Norfolk and his Friends. By A. M. W. 


embarrassed by the variety of modern interpretations of 
the clause, he puts all of them aside and makes a fresh 
start. He extracts results, of which a short summary 
is all we can give here. The Magna Charta meaning 
of the word ‘‘ peer” is no more than ‘‘co-vassal.” 
Trial by peers is not “‘ trial by jury,’”’ and Magna Charta 
says nothing that can be interpreted as referring to 
“trial by jury.”” Judicium parium is not synony- 
mous with lex terre, though the two overlap in their 
scope to some extent. Consequently ‘‘ vel’’ does not 
equal “‘ et”? in this context. Mr. Harcourt is safe in 
his second contention, and all the best authorities are 
with him. In his first contention he is not on such 
secure ground, and there is no doubt that if ever ‘‘peer”’ 
did mean “‘ co-vassal,”’ its meaning soon became more 
restricted. He goes on to show that trial by peers in 
the narrow sense was not a right enjoyed by peers as 
a general rule until the fifteenth century, or, at any rate, 
late in the fourteenth. But he seems to overlook the fact 
that the court of chivalry, upon whose growing power 
in the fifteenth century he lays such especial stress, dealt 
with cases arising for by far the greater part out of war 
within the realm, and that under such circumstances 
precedent is likely to go down before despatch and 
expediency. Far more to the point is the pretty 
quarrel between John and the King of France, in the 
days when the principle of trial by peers had not yet 
been enunciated in Magna Charta. Vague though the 
language of cap. 39 is, there is no doubt that the 
principle in its narrowest sense was already familiar. 
It was no new thing, but a well-recognised right, merely 
confirmed by the Charter. In later days there is 
indubitably much evidence to show that the principle 
was relaxed to meet special circumstances; but certain 
it is that in the reign of Richard II., before Bolingbroke 
inaugurated a period in which constitutional forms had 
to give way to the needs of a troubled time, the trial 
of peers was conducted with every regard to the 
narrowest interpretation of the words of Magna Charta. 


Finally, Mr. Harcourt’s impeachment of the Year 
Book recording the trial in I. Hen. IV. of the “‘ Earl 
of H.”’ as ‘‘ an absolute forgery ”’ rests on the flimsiest 
ground. It is true that some of the chroniclers say 
that the Earl was butchered at Pleshy. But there are 
others—Froissart is not alone—who say that he was 
slain at Cirencester ;one historian of some credit, Daniel, 
tells both stories. And the way in which many of them 
dwell upon the gruesome details is in itself suspicious. 
Well told, it was a blood-curdling tale, far better worth 
the repeating than a formal process in the court of the 
Lord High Steward. And even were this report a 
forgery, we cannot see that this would in the least 
degree render the trials of Warwick and Buckingham 
in 1499 and 1521 unconstitutional. The precedent 
of the Cambridge and Scrope trial of 1415 was 
quite good enough without elaborate and easily 
disproved forgeries of precedents. The discrepancy 
between the report and the Escheator’s accounts 
is nugatory. The fact that the Earl of Devon 
was appointed Lord oP Steward in 1400 pro hac vice, 
owing to the youth of Thomas of Lancaster, would 
have been quife sufficient to justify a statement in the 
manifestly loose phraseology of the report, that the 
Stewardship was void at the time. While we admit 
freely that Mr. Harcourt makes out a good case for 
his contention, we do not think that it is a sound case. 
And interesting as this essay in research undoubtedly 
is, its interest is antiquarian rather than legal. As 
Mr. Palmer truly says in the note to his appendix, “ it 
is sufficient that for centuries the Court of the Lord 
High Steward has been a recognised part of the 
constitution.” 








StirLinc. (London: Lane, 2 vols.) 

It is indeed a strange thing that no memoir until now 
should have appeared of Thomas William Coke, who 
for a whole generation was regarded as the “first 
commoner ’”’ of England., Had he been merely the 
intimate friend of Charles Fox, a centre of the Whig 
party, a considerable social figure and county magnate, 
the ‘‘ King Tom ”’ of contemporary gossip, one would 
have supposed that a book about him must inevitably 
have been written. But he was much more than that. 
If he was not a great man, he was certainly a man of 
great achievements. No Englishman, perhaps no man 
of any country, ever did so much for agriculture as he. 
One might almost imagine that the generation which 
followed on Coke’s death, and whose short-sighted and 
unpatriotic neglect brought the greatest of national 
industries near to ruin, was ashamed to remember the 
nian who had set it so fine and so unheeded an example. 
Actually the omission has been due to accident. After 
Coke’s death in 1842, Mr. Thomas Keppel, his brother- 
in-law, undertook to write his life, and other intending 
biographers surrendered their material. But the MS. 
of this life, which had engaged Mr. Keppel for many 
years, was lost. And so his name has waited until now 
for a worthy memorial in literature. But now it has 
it, and has it very completely. This life is so 
thoroughly well done, so carefully ordered, so reason- 
able in its judgments, and so well written, that the 
reviewers all complimented their sex by supposing the 
biographer to be a man, and the present writer, if he 
had not been better informed by accident, would indeed 
have done the same. Mrs. Stirling, as ‘‘the grand- 
child of Coke’s favourite daughter,’’ Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer-Stanhope, ‘“‘who was the inseparable com- 
panion of his prime,’’ has “‘ heard all that has survived 
orally respecting him from an unimpeachable source.”’ 
And she has supplemented this intimate knowledge with 
notes left by Mr. Keppel, with numerous other sources, 
of course, and, above all, with the correspondence, 
evidently voluminous, preserved at Holkham. The 
result is entirely satisfactory, always interesting, and 
often delightful to read. 

A review of a good book should send people to the 
book itself—so at least a reviewer who is also an 
author must needs think!—and not save them the 
trouble of reading it, and the easy practice of picking 
out the ‘‘ plums,” the good stories, and so forth, is 
to be deprecated. It is a temptation to write of foxes 
killed in Hanover Square and Bedford Square in the 
early nineteenth century, to repeat stories of Fox as a 
sportsman and, alas! as a drinker, or to tell again such 
incidents as King Tom’s snub to the Regent when he 
invited himself to Holkham after putting a lie into 
Fox’s mouth about Mrs. FitzHerbert—‘‘ Holkham is 
open to strangers on Tuesdays.”’ But it is more 
profitable to indicate ir. outline the nature of the various 
interests of the book, premising that there are many 
such good stories and incidents. First, then, there are 
Coke’s predecessors, of whom two stand out beyond 
the others. One is, of course, the great lawyer who 
founded the family, and of whom it is unnecessary to 
say more here, and the other is the Coke who built 
Holkham, and who was made Earl of Leicester (he 
was our Coke’s great-uncle, and the title which the 
latter accepted in old age, having refused it several 
times before, was, of course, a new creation, the earl- 
dom of Leicester of Holkham). He was, in his 
way, a remarkable man, an eminent example of the 
aristocratic natron of the arts. He travelled with the 
Lord Burlington who built Burlington House, and fully 
shared that artistic nobleman’s tastes and ambitions. 
The building of Holkham was his life’s work, and Holk- 
ham is, of course, one of the “ show places” of Eng- 
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land. But beside that he was a wonderful collector of 
pictures and manuscripts. It seems odd to Mrs. Stir- 
ling that he should also have been in some ways a 
coarse and violent man, a lover of cock-fighting and so 
forth, but the combination of art and brutality is not 
so rare as she thinks. He came vividly into contem- 
porary social history as the father-in-law of Lady Mary 
Coke, married to his vicious-son, who was shut up in a 
tower at Holkham, and afterwards inspired one of 
Horace Walpole’s gently-burning flames. Her 
memoirs, by the way, have been privately printed, and 
perhaps, as she died a pretty long time ago, they might 
be published. One of the most impressive incidents of 
Coke’s boyhood was an awful visit to this Lord 
Leicester’s widow, a recluse and autocratic personage, 
at Holkham. 


She gave him £500 to spend on his travels, and if that 
hardly enabled him to rival his great-uncle’s artistic 
patronage, he did something quite as imeresting. He 
seems to have had something like a love affair with 
Louise of Stolberg, wife of Charles Edward, sometimes 
called the Young Pretender. As his son, the present 
Lord Leicester, is still alive, there is a curious “link 
with the past’’ for us—almost as curious as that 
furnished by the late Captain Maude, whose grand- 
father saw Charles the Second in Whitehall. She hada 
picture of him in fancy dress, painted by Battoni, which 
is reproduced here. It shows an extraordinarily hand- 
some youth, and Coke in old age was an extremely 
handsome and fine figure of a man. 


His travels over, he promptly married Jane Dutton, 
a beautiful figure in the ‘“‘ Dutton Family ”’ picture by 
Zoffany (also reproduced), perhaps the most charming 
of those ‘‘ family groups’”’ so popular in the period. 
And then, his great-aunt being dead, he became lord of 
Holkham. From this point his life was an even and 
prosperous progress of friendship and hospitality, 
political activity and agricultural enterprises. There 
is not really much to be said about his politics, though 
Mrs. Stirling says all there is to say. In this sphere 
initiative was not his. He was a faithful and devoted 
follower of Fox, and having been taught by his grand- 
father never to trust a Tory, boasted in old age that, 
“by God,” he never had. He insisted on his right as 
as a county Member to interview George the Third in 
top-boots, and drank the health of Washington all 
through the American War. So staunch and easily 
understood a politician, of whatever party, is generally 
popular in the House of Commons, and Coke, who 
lived to be its Father, was roundly cheered when in old 
age he married again—Lady Anne Keppel, whom the 
gossip, Creevey, depreciated but learned to admire, 
not unmindful of Holkham’s hospitality, it may be— 
and there was born his first son to him. More, very 
much more, is to be said of him as an agriculturist and 
a landlord, were there room in these columns to do 
justice to the theme. Suffice it to say, then, that he 
turned his land at Holkham from a barren district, 
where ‘‘ two rabbits fought for a blade of grass,”’ into 
the most fruitful and rich in England, that the fame of 
his improvements spread over the world, and people 
came from America simply to study them; and that so 
good a landlord was he, that even Will Cobbett 
admitted that his tenants ‘“‘ made use of the expressions 
towards him which affectionate children use towards 
their parents.’’ In fact, they worshipped him, and with 
justice, for there was not a pauper or a discontented 
man on his property. Such a landlord, as the present 
writer has always contended, as a useful, efficient force 
in the right place, and had such public spirit and good 
sense been common in our governing classes, the social 
problem would have been solved. As for his friends, 
they were, of course, almost all Whigs—Fox, Wind- 
ham, Burke, Sheridan. There was John Opie, the 
painter, and his sprightly wife, who turned Quaker, 





Amelia. There was the worthy and sententious Dr. 
Parr, who used to offer to write the epitaphs of those he 
admired, making ‘‘ death a pledsure,’’ as Lord Erskine 
politely assured him. Coke’s hospitality was magnifi- 
cent, but he could draw the line. He drew it at Lady 
Holland, as Creevey relates: ‘‘ She is not a woman I 
approve of at all. I am only surprised that so many 
people have been bullied by her to letting her into their 
houses. For myself, I have always made up my mind 
that she should never enter mine.” It is rather 
amusing to read of this rebuff to the imperious 
Lady Holland, but one is sorry to read that King 
Tom would not .admit Mrs. Armistead, either, 
into his kingdom, even after Charles Fox had married 
her. One would have thought he would have stretched 
a point in favour of his old friend’s affectionate and 
accomplished wife, even though she had been his 
mistress, and one wonders he could have resisted the 
charming face which is reproduced for us from Sir 
Joshua’s portrait. There was plenty of the family 
stubbornness in King Tom, and here it appears in 
rather a narrow light, but it is fair to remember that 
his house was always full of daughters and grand- 
daughters. 

One of the latter, by the way, might well have a book 
to herself—a different sort of book from this, full of 
romance and weird happenings. Jane Digby, daughter 
of Coke’s daughter, Lady Andover, had an extra- 
ordinary career. She was a very beautiful child, and 
was married at sixteen to Lord Ellenborough, a vicious 
brute, who practically forced her into infidelity, and 
then divorced her. Deserted by her lover, Prince 
Swartzenberg, she became the mistress of Louis X VIII. 
of Bavaria, and married one of his courtiers, Baron 
Verningen. She divorced the Baron, and after that she 
is credited with having married and divorced six Italian 
husbands and two Greeks; she had the face of an angel 
and was a woman of rare cultivation and fascinating 
manners. Finally she married a sheik, Medjuel al 
Mezrab, who was escorting her across the desert from 
Damascus to Bagdad, and lived half the year in 
Damascus, reading her books from Mudie’s and going 
to the English church, and half with the wild Arabs in 
the desert—so lived till her death thirteen years later. 
It is, I think, one of the strangest histories I have ever 
read, and I cannot understand why some one has not 
written it in detail. I want to know more of those six 
Italians and two Greeks. But I am straying far from 
Coke, and Holkham, and famous sheep-shearings. So 
far that it is an effort to return, and I trust I have said 
enough of this most interesting book to make my 
readers get it for themselves. King Tom was of a fine 
order of Englishmen and something more than a fine 
example of it, and this pious tribute of his descendant 


should preserve his name. G. S. S. 





ECCLESIA ANGLICANA.—I. 


It would be very inconvenient, and indeed tiresome, if 
every fresh crime that occurred had to be discussed, 
not on its particular demerits or on its excuses and 
palliatives, but on broad, general principles. For 
example, suppose Mr. Sikes to be still in the enjoyment 
of his faculties and talents; suppose Nancy to be again 
murdered with every circumstance of horrible 
brutality; how very odd we should think it if our half- 
penny Press proceeded to treat the case on broad and 
charitable grounds; to argue on the natural rights of 
man, with reference to Mr. Hobbes’s theory of the 
State of War; to show from the Leviathan that Nancy 
had suffered no injustice whatever; to demonstrate 
from Saxon examples the purely civil nature of Bill’s 
offence. We should find it odd, and tedious, too; since 
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we have finally settled that premeditated murder is a 
capital crime. We should not wish to argue about 
abstract theorems and historical precedents; we should 
simply desire that sentence of execution should imme- 
diately be issued against Bill. 

And yet in another and much more important field 
we seem still to be quoting the Leviathan and the 
Anglo-Saxon precedents—mutatis mutandis. Week 
after week I see notes in THe Acapemy in which 
bishops, deans, chancellors, editors have to be labori- 
ously brought to book by the application of arguments 
which should be axioms, by the force of facts which 
have been notorious for two thousand years. For in- 
stance, only the other day some Diocesan Chancellor, 
writing under the bilious protection of the Westminster 
Gazette, uttered the awful threat that if something or 
other wasn’t done pretty quickly the clergy would be 
free to hear confessions. It should have been suffi- 
cient to quote this singular piece of imbecility—the 
gamekeeper is not obliged to demonstrate the noxious 
character of stoats and vipers before he nails their 
bodies to the barn-door—but THe AcapEmy, no doubt 
justly, felt bouna to remind the preposterous Chancel- 
lor and his preposterous editor that the practice of 
Auricular Confession is fully provided for by the 
Prayer Book and the Canons of the English Church. 
Again, there was the Bishop of Newcastle, who thinks, 
or pretends to think, that the ‘‘ judgments’”’ of the 
Privy Council are binding on the consciences of the 
priesthood; here, again, a hammer and a couple of 
nails should have been the only requisites; but THr 
ACADEMY was once more obliged to restate the general 
principle that vipers are undesirable and offensive 
reptiles before proceeding to execution. In other 
words, it seemed necessary to affirm—for the ten 
thousandth time—that the dioceses of the Ecclesia 
Anglicana owe obedience to the whole Church Catholic, 
and not one whit of any kind of service to the blunder- 
ings of a body of corrupt ignoramuses, even though 
the said body be called the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Possibly it may be necessary to continue to demon- 
strate the already demonstrated, to prove to each 
several reptile his reptilious and venomous character 
before one. breaks his back and nails him to the door; 
but it certainly seems time to state general principles 
generally without the confusion which must be intro- 
duced by particular culprits and especial crimes. For 
it is manifest that the state of the Church of England 
is not far from desperate; that if it is to exist in any 
real sense much longer, the truth must be told. with 
no uncertain words. I am speaking for those who 
do not conceive of the Church as an amiable organisa- 
tion for the promotion of general good nature and the 
civic virtues; with those who hold the contrary opinion 
we have no communion, less bond than we have with 
a fetish-worshipper or a Red Indian sorcerer; since 
the latter are at least firmly convinced of the super- 
natural order and of a certain world of transcendence. 
_And here is the root of the matter. We waste our 
time about trivial and ridiculous details; even we, who 
are good Catholics, allow ourselves to be drawn into 
tiresome and profitless discussions as to the precise 
date of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., we 
enquire patiently as to the true meaning of a “‘ plain”’ 
alb, we waste the hours in proving that the ‘‘ Royal 
Supremacy ”’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies did not mean what it has come to mean now, we 
show to admiration that such a man as Laud did not 
wish the Church to be ruled by an assemblage of Jews, 
Turks, Infidels and Hereticks, that Henry VIII. would 
have burnt most of the members of the present House 
of Commons, that Queen Elizabeth would certainly 
have hanged a good proportion of those who now 
claim authority and judgment in the most holy and 





awful mysteries. And then we show that Bishop A in 
1690 certainly wore a cope, that Bishop B in 1720 
prayed for the dead, that Bishop C in 1800 had a mitre. 
And so forth, and so forth, at infinite length, and for 
the last seventy years. Interesting? Certainly; a 
good deal of this research is extremely interesting to 
antiquaries, and Church lawyers, and ecclesiologists. 
But it is not by these means that the Church of Eng- 
land can be saved from extinction. It is of very little 
use to know about the Ritual of Bishop Cosin’s chapel 
in the seventeenth century if, now in the twentieth, we 
are ruled, and suffer ourselves to be ruled, by bishops 
who in any other portion of the Catholic Church would 
be doing lifelong penance in the cell of some remote 
monastery. Personally, I take the warmest interest in 
ecclesiological matters; but it seems to me that what 
the Church and the time need is not so much priests 
who are unerring guides as to the uses of the Rood 
Screen in the Middle Ages as priests who will set up 
the Rood episcopo volente seu nolente, without 
thought or care for the judgment of the Chancellor, 
who, if we may judge by the Westminster sample, 
should be rather at the whipping-block of the ignorant 
dunce than in the chair of the Ecclesiastical Judge. 
No; the moment is not for luxuries of ecclesiological 
knowledge, for pleasant odds and ends of ritual learn- 
ing, it demands men who are Catholics to the core, 
who are of unflinching, immovable principle, for whom 
nothing but the Church exists, to whom the decisions 
of the House of Commons and the Privy Council are 
of considerably less import than the Laws of Howell 
Dda. 

I remember how, many years ago, I went with my 
father to a meeting of the English Church Union. 
There were not many members, and most of them were 
poor parsons; the coat of one of them, I recollect, had 
turned a light green with age. The mass was sung 
in the little church of Tintern Parva, on the height 
overlooking the great and glorious abbey. Here 
alone, indeed, was carven in fair stones and manifested 
in broken arches and ruinous walls all the matter of 
our work, all that we loved and hated. There, in the 
wonderful and enchanted valley, had once risen a 
miracle, the restoration of lost Paradise, a perfect and 
transcendent work of art, a shrine for the Graal of 
Heaven, for the Life-giving and Quickening Bread of 
the soul. The dull and heavy and shapeless stones 
had once more received life and beauty; then had stood 
in its glories the Holy House of the Mass, a priceless 
sacrament, a marvellous testimony to supernatural 
truth, to the Great Fact—the only fact of any conse- 
quence—that the world is not wholly Devildom, that 
the aim of men is not altogether to ‘‘ do business.’’ 
And there, too, was the sign of that which we hated; 
the holy place was roofless and the wall decayed; the 
altar was thrown down, and the carven work in ruins; 
the Sacrifice was not offered any more, and the Taber- 
nacle of God was no longer with men. I cursed the 
‘* Protestant Reformation ’”’ then with heart and soul; 
and still do I curse it, and hate it, and detest it, with 
all its works and in all its abominable operations, inter- 
nal and external; I loathe it and abhor it as the most 
hideous blasphemy, the greatest woe, the most mon- 
strous horror that has fallen upon the hapless race of 
mortals from the foundation of the world. And now, 
in these late days I look into the leading “‘ High 
Church ”’ paper and see mild censure of Lord Halifax 
for ‘‘ letting the cat out of the bag,’ for uttering his 
most righteous abomination of that Masterpiece of 
Hell and Death which is called The Reformation. 

The little meeting of the English Church Union, 
which was held in the mid-seventies, was not of the 
mind of the ‘‘ High Church”’ paper. Some nonsense, 
called The Public Worship Regulation Act, had just 
been made law; and “‘ Ritualism,”’ it was said, was to 
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be put down. Protestant England, Puritan England 
had spoken, and spoken firmly; in other words, Bishops 
and ‘‘Statesmen”’ and Leading Articles, and the 
‘‘ man in the street ’’ had combined once more in that 
great concent of malignant balderdash, that inexpres- 
sive song of ignorance and wickedness and cant that 
would be an additional horror in Malebolge itself. 
Everybody felt that the ‘‘ Ritualists ’’ were done for— 
everybody, that is, save the ‘‘ Ritualists ’’ themselves. 
I shall never forget the manner in which the preacher 
—I think he was a priest named Ives—spoke of the 
utter contempt in which he and all his Catholic brothers 
held the court established by the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, of their firm resolution to treat all its pro- 
cedure and decisions as null and void and non-existent, 
of their firm confidence in the triumph of the Catholic 
Cause. The priest Ives—if he was Ives—was not at 
all afraid of “letting the cat out of the bag ’’—and 
one knows the sequel. Ina few years Lord Penzance’s 
court was practically annihilated by the people whom 
it was going to put down. It went astray at every 
step, it committed every possible error, its decisions 
were upset again and again on technical grounds; it 
was continually in such hot water that Lord Penzance 
must have often sighed for the putrid, peaceful atmo- 
sphere of the Divorce Court—the legal sphere which 
he had —— adorned. The cat was very much 
out of the bag; and it was a cat with long teeth and 
sharp claws, and Lord Penzance was the mouse. Even 
Tait, that most malignant of persecutors, had to give 
way, had to acknowledge that one could not “ put 
down Ritualism,’’ even with Acts of Parliament, Privy 
Council ‘‘ Judgments,’’ and a brand new court making 
oO se though rather shabby pretence of being a very 
old one. 


And it is these Churchmen and Catholics of the 
*seventies that we need now. I daresay that the Rite 
of Tintern Parva was in many respects ecclesiologically 
incorrect; still, Lord Penzance and the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had to bite the dust, 
and the Catholics were victorious. And then came the 
time of peace, and then the days of Kensit the 
Notorious, and ecclesiological arguments before arch- 
bishops—and, I am afraid one must add, cowardice 
and collapse. One wonders whether it is too late to 
recover those early ardours, whether it is too late to 
restate once for all the fact that a man is either a 
Catholic Priest, or else no priest at all, and that in the 
great cause which we are fighting what the Venetian 
Ambassador saw in the sixteenth century is not 
evidence, and that what Cosin did in the seventeenth 
century is (comparatively) of no consequence. For 
take this one single point of incense at Mass; the 
point is this: Has incense been recognised as a proper 
accompaniment to the Offering throughout the whole 
Church from the fourth century onward? If the reply 
be in the affirmative, then there is no more to be said, 
and any priest who omits this ceremony at the bidding 
of Council or Commons or Lords or Bishops, or of 
all combined, is nothing more than an apostate. 


A small thing, a grain of incense? Certainly; but no 
smaller now than it was in the days of Nero. As THE 
ACADEMY pointed out a week or two ago, men were 
once ready to die in hideous torment for the sake of 
this little grain. We have not the splendid opportuni- 
ties of the blessed and holy martyrs; no priest will be 
burned alive or sawn asunder in these days; but shall 
we not makes the best use we can of what we possess? 
We can still gain the contempt of the world, of those 
in power and high place, by adhering to our principles. 
We can win the scorn of the Westminster Gazette, and 
of its unctuous “ Liberalism’’; we can have the 
pleasure of being denounced in unnumbered leading 





articles, the futility and absurdity and dishonesty of our 
position can be pointed out to us by the “‘ Popular 
Press’ in general—by that wonderful Press which can 
hardly make three statements on any matter what- 
soever without committing four gross blunders. We 
can draw down on our heads the wrath of the “ plain 
man,’’ of the ‘‘ practical man,’”’ of ‘‘the man in the 
street,’ and the faithful among the clergy can attract 
the neglect and quiet persecution of their bishops—the 
neglect and quiet persecution changing to open and 
virulent malice and ‘legal proceedings” if it seem 
likely that such would prove at any time the more 
popular plan. The men of the ’Seventies were not 
afraid to go to gaol for their ‘‘ millinery,’’ as that 
sapient and instructed Popular Press then called it; 
they were not afraid to stay in gaol, and the term 
‘* self-made martyrs ’”’ had no terrors for them. Surely 
these are not chances to be despised. One may say 
that the denunciations of popular journalism are too 
contemptible to be esteemed ; and no doubt this is so as 
far as the instructed are concerned; but one must 
remember that the mass of men are uninstructed—else 
there were no Popular Press. The greater number still 
believe than the newspapers know all about art, letters 
and theology; and so we may have the satisfaction of 
having the hiss of the world against us. 


That is: if we are sure of our first principles; if we 
are quite certain that the Reformation and the Privy 
Council and the House of Commons have nothing 
whatever to do with Holy Church, its dogma, or its 
rites and ceremonies. In every family history there are 
deplorable events which are mercifully suffered to fall 
into oblivion; for the future let it be understood by the 
Bishops and their friends that any references to the 
deplorable events in the Christian Church in England 
will be treated by Catholics with silent contempt; that 
obedience will alone be given when the Bishops speak 
with the voice of the whole Church Catholic, founding 
their utterances upon the Apostles, the Saints, the 
Martyrs, the Doctors, the Canons, the Councils. To 
take a concrete instance: let us hear no more the un- 
couth, male sonans phrase—Solemn Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. What we wish to hear is High 
Mass and nothing but High Mass; for the word which 
was good enough for St. Ambrose is good enough for 
us—we will have none of these ‘‘ comfortable,” safe 
Anglican phrases, these cowardly, wretched oppor- 
tunisms, these inventions of men who fear the Bishops 
and the newspapers more than they fear Almighty God 
and the Holy Catholic Church. It is ‘ disloyal ”’ they 
say, these miserable time-servers, to speak of the 
Mass: nay, but it is most deeply, most damnably dis- 
loyal not to speak of the Mass; and the priest who 
affirms daily his belief in the Catholic Church, and 
refuses to call the High Sacrament of the Altar by 
that name is no true Catholic, but rather a disloyal 
apostate, a rotten branch on the living tree. 


I am amused as I think how trifling all this must 
seem to some of the readers of THE AcADEMY—to 
some, perhaps, who are fully aware of the marvels and 
miracles that are wrought in the arts by things that 
seem small enough, by trifling juxtapositions of 
words, of tones, of colours. They will say that I am 
violent over matters of no moment; and yet I believe 
that they would hesitate to affirm that Wordsworth’s 
great Ode on the Intimations of Immortality would 
be ‘‘ just as good ”’ turned into prose, if only the sense 
were carefully preserved. 


I hope that I may argue this and other cognate 
questions more fully in a future article. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 
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E. GILLIAT. M.A. 


“A delightful book, well writen, splendidly illustrated.""—Recorp. 


The Library of Adventure. New Vo.vmes. 
With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 
* Delightful books of adventure, beautifully printed and tastefully got up.""-—EpucaTIONAL 


Times. 
By 





By W.- 


Revised. Crown 8vo, 


Rev. EDGAR 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Prof. G. F. 


ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FORESTS. 
H. G. HYRST. 
“ The kind of book that a healthy English boy will delight in.”—Country Lirr. 
ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH MOUNTAINS. 
By R. STEAD, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


“ More attractive literature for boys it would be difficult to find.""—OuTLoox. 





London: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 Great Russell Street. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


By LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM AND OTHER ESSAYS 


Edited with an Introduction by JoHN NEVILLE Fiaois, M.A., and 
REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. 10s. net. 





HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


By Lorp Acton. Edited with an Introduction by the same. 
10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


With Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net. 


8vo. 





Edited by RALPH NEVILL. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: a Diary 


Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RapFoRD. With Portraits in Photo- 
gravure. 8vo. 12s. net. 





GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY 


By FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. With many Illustrations by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 














THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
and other East African Adventures 


By Lieut-Colonel J. H. PatTerson, D.S.O. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT 


By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 











CRANFORD SERIES.—NeEw VoL. 
SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Illustrations in colour and black and white by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, with gilt edges. 6s. 


CRANFORD. with Coloured Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 








GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES..—New Vo t. 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 
OF T. H. HUXLEY 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; also 
cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE GLOBE LIBRARY—New Vot. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. ARNOLD, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d.; also limp leather, 5s. net, 


THE MUSE IN MOTLEY: Poems 


By HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. With a Foreword by A T. QUILLER 
CoucH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 
ARETHUSA. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE STOOPING LADY. By Maurice HEWLETT. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 


By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, 








By EDITH WHARTON, 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE 
PICTURES 


The Children and the Pictures. By PAMELA TENNANT. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


THE pictures are those comprising the Tennant collec- 
tion, of which twenty-one are beautifully reproduced, 
most of them in colours. The children are Clare, Bim, 
and Christopher, whom Mr. Arthur Rackham has most 
engagingly portrayed on the title-page. What a con- 
junction of enjoyabilities! Lady Tennant has _ ex- 
ploded the frowning fortress of art criticism, and 
shown us the real way to see pictures—to become as 
little children. 

It is a delightful idea. Clare patters downstairs in 
her nightgown 
and bare feet to 
look for her doll, 
Natalie (whom she 
is convinced she 
left lying face 
downwards on one 
of the drawing- 
room tables, and 
to find—Mrs. Inch- 
bald! (Romney’s), 
as clean out of her 
frame as she is out 
of her bed. But that 
is only the begin- 
ning; and we are 
soon in a fairyland 
actively peopled by 
all the portraits in 
this wonderful col- 
lection. The Spen- 
cer children tell the 
sad story of their 
capture by the gip- 
sies, and there are 
witches and smug- 
vlers and all sorts 
of other delights 
besides. 

Ages hence, it 
may be, some pene- 
trative genius may 
discover in this vol- 
ume a gentle satire, 
a reaction against 
the art critics, 
whose voices, since 
Whistler’s death, 
are again beginning 
to be raised. In 
Clare, Bim, and Kit 
he may discern, 
perhaps Miss Maud Crutwell, Mr. Claude Phil- 
lips, and Professor Colvin. The delightful sug- 
gestion that the deepening shadows on the face 
of the Leslie boy are the result of Bim’s having 
given him a black eye, will be seen to be an 
allusion to the theory of tactile values, and the over- 
throw of the smugglers (of whom the chief is the 
intrepid young Thurot) by the King’s men, will be 
triumphantly claimed as a reference to the relations 
between the Royal Academy and the International 
Society. The witch will, of course, be the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and Miles Coverdale 
obviously Ruskin. 


He autem observationes, as the classics have it, 
neque hic sunt neque illic; the book is one to be en- 








‘““THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
(Heinemann) 





joyed to-day, no less by the big ones who read it than 
by the little ones whom they read it to. To the 
former it may recall with a smile the fearful visits 
with a governess to the South Kensington Museum, 
where the only relief was to gaze awe-struck at ‘‘ The 
Deadly Upas Tree’’; to the latter it should prove 2 
delight never in after life to be forgotten—if read by 
so sympathetic a person as ‘‘ Mummie,’’ who, when 
herself a child, made boys of her two feet, and chris- 
tened them Owen and Barber. 

One of the most successful of the illustrations— 
all of which are good—is that of Hogarth’s Peg 
Woffington, and this, together with his ‘‘ Green Room 
at Drury Lane,’’ show him to the greatest advan- 
tage as a painter, and not as a moralist. To the 
English public, for whom morals count for so much 
more than paint- 
ing, Hogarth’s 
pictures are almost 
unknown; and the 
inclusion of these 
two in a book of 
this sort is an act 
of justice no less 
than of judgment. 
Morland, again, is 
at his very best 
in the ‘‘ Boys Rob- 
bing an Orchard,”’ 
and most charming 
in the ‘‘ Children 
Playing at Sol- 
diers.”” Reynolds’s 
children, ‘‘ Beppo ”’ 
and ** Dolorés,”’ are 
such popular 
favourites that it is 
hardly safe to give 
them less than the 
highest praise; but 
‘Miss Ridge’’ far 
surpasses them. 
She is simply an- 
gelic. Hoppner’s 
‘Marianne and 
Amelia ”’ as a fron- 
tispiece is, possibly, 
more effective than 
a simple half length 
would have been, 
but for sheer beau- 
ty and charm, to 
say nothing of its 
technical skill, the 
**Miss Ridge”’ is 
an easy first among 
all the others. 


ALICE FOR SHORTER 


(1) Alice in Wonderiand. Illustrated by ARTHUR 
RacKHAM. With a proem by Austin Dosson. 
(Heinemann, 6s. net.) 

(2) Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated witn 8 coloured 
and 112 other illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
(Cassell and Co., 6s. net.) 

(3) Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by MiL_icent SowerRBy. (Chatto 
and Windus, 5s. net.) 

(4) Alice in Wonderland. With 28 illustrations and a 
coloured frontispiece by THomMAS MaAyBANK. 
(Routledge and Co., 2s. 6d. and 6d.) 
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‘* ALICE IN WONDERLAND ' 
(Heinemann) 


Illustrated with 8 coloured 
WALKER. 


(5) Alice in Wonderland. 
and 42 other illustrations by W. H. 
(John Lane, Is. 6d. net.) 

Alice in Wonderland. ‘* The Little Folks Edition ”’ 
(2nd ed.) with 32 coloured illustrations by Joun 
TENNIEL. (Macmillan and Co., Is.) 


THE only object of these publications that we can sug- 
gest is to stand among the curiosities on Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s comprehensive book-shelf, to which he is 
such an agreeable cicerone in the pages of The Sphere. 
It is a high tribute to his popularity that five publishers 
and five new artists should combine to make him 
Christmas presents. Otherwise, we deeply regret 
that copyrights afford such short protection. 

The book, ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’ is a unity of 
dual origin in dual form. In no other case, except 
‘* Alice Through the Looking-Glass,’’ has an idea been 
expressed in two media in such perfect accord. Even 
‘The Rose and the Ring,’’ in which both media were 
used by one person, does not reach such perfect unity, 
because Thackeray’s knack as a draughtsman was not 
comparable with his power as a writer. Directly the 
protection of the law is removed, a conspiracy of ready 
artists and enterprising publishers seize this wonderful 
unity and tear it asunder, like harpies. They drag 
Lewis Carroll’s text from Sir John Tenniel’s context, 
and dress it up in strange attire of various suits. 
Later, we suppose, authors will write new meanings 
of their own to Sir John Tenniel’s drawings; pub- 
lishers will arrange a new divorce and act as god- 
fathers to fresh confusions. Lewis Carroll without 
Tenniel is no more “ Alice in Wonderland” than 
Tenniel will be without Lewis Carroll. To lose one 
is to lose half the other as well. 

Though Mr. Austin Dobson’s charming proem offers 
us some slight consolation it offers no real excuse: 


(6) 


Enchanting Alice! Black-and-white 
[as made your deeds perennial: 

And naught save ‘“‘ Chaos and old Night ” 
Can part you now from Tenniel. 


But still you are a Type, and based 
In Truth, like Lear and Hamlet, 
And Types may be re-draped to taste 

In cloth-of-gold or camlet. 


| jects 


Now, Mr. Austin Dobson is a poet “ subtle of soul,”’ 
and knows quite well that he is seducing us with a 
false analogy. To begin with, Alice is not the idea 
whose disintegration we regret. It is Wonderland— 
the white rabbit, the Cheshire cat, the march-hare, the 
mad hatter, the mock-turtle, the Queen of Hearts, 


the Duchess, and Alice. Wonderland, ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ is the type created by Carroll and 
Tenniel. The soul-sick can be reincarnated with 


other relatives, another mistress, and another confi- 
dant, without obliterating ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark,’’ just as Don Juan and Dr. Faustus have been 
reincarnated over and over again. No man can re- 
write ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,”’ nor can another 
artist re-draw ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ This is a 
difference which Mr. Austin Dobson really sees much 
plainer than we do. Alas, now, ‘* Chaos ”’ does reign, 
and ‘‘old Night’ has fallen over Wonderland; between 
us and it now throng strange shapes, and we shall 
never see the perfect dream again. 

These dicta will be accepted by few, so for the sake of 


| many we will consider the new drawings on their own 


merits, according to their deserts, and will not put them 
to the ordeal of direct comparison with Tenniel’s. 


As might be expected, four of the artists 
are synoptic in their choice of certain subjects 
for, at least, one full-page illustration. The sub- 


the mad-hatter’s tea- 
party and the croquet-party. Three artists also 
include the Duchess’s kitchen. Miss Sowerby is not 
equal to such violent exercise, and omits it altogether. 
All cling closely to tradition in the mock-turtle, except 
Mr. Robinson, who portrays it as a toy tortoise, with 
four wheels in its stomach and a string hanging from 
the middle of its shell. No one shows any originality 
in dealing with the gryphon. Otherwise each artist 
has something of his own to emphasise. 

Mr. Rackham devotes all his attention and skill to his 
thirteen colour drawings. Besides the four “‘ synoptic ”’ 
subjects he gives us a full-length portrait of Alice, her 
errand for the white rabbit, the baby’s final develop- 
ment into a pig, the mock-turtle’s story, the assault 
of the pack of cards, the pool of tears, and the conver- 
sation of the caterpillar. The two last and the mad- 
hatter’s tea-party show the most originality in design. 
It is not Mr. Rackham’s aim to exhibit much imagina- 
tion, but to produce pleasing and artistic pictures as 


are, the caucus-race, 








‘* PETER PAN ”’ 
(Bell) 
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realistically treated as the subjects allow. In this he 
is very successful. He knows the story well, for we 
notice that he is careful in the caucus-dance to dress 
the raven in a gown and shawl. He draws with a 
pen in brown ink, and uses low tone washes of colour, 
which harmonise very pleasingly. His work is ad- 
mirably reproduced by the Hentschel Colourtype. In 
his three full-page pen-and-ink drawings and in some 
vignettes he is not at his best, and they are not well 
reproduced. With this exception Messrs. Heinemann 
have produced a very pleasing book, and from the 
popular artistic point of view the most important of 
the collection. 

Mr. Charles Robinson’s eight full-coloured illustra- 
tions are the least successful part of his book, and are 
not up to his usual standard. His prolific fancy is de- 
voted to his black-and-white work, which ornaments 
almost every page. He is at his best in his little outline 
drawings, especially when he refrains from the abuse 
of Beardsley’s inimitable blacks, and from Anglo- 
Japanesque penmanship. His little grotesques evidently 
amuse him as much as they certainly do us, particularly 
the resuscitation of Bill the lizard, and there are a 
host equally funny and delicate. But Mr. Robinson 
really should not include six or seven different styles 
of design in one book. Children will not notice this 
defect, and will, naturally, like his work better than 
Mr. Rackham’s, which appeals rather to more trained 
eyes. With the exception of some of the full-page 
black-and-white drawings, which are not very clear— 
owing, we fear, to Mr. Robinson’s drawing—the book 
is well and attractively produced throughout, and does 
Messrs. Cassell much credit. 

Mr. Maybank humanises his pack of cards in the 
Court Scene more than any other of the artists; indeed, 
two of his figures have no sign of card life about them; 
he also omits Alice here altogether. His black-and- 
white drawings are in a style which suit the story better 
than many more elaborately exectited. His most 
original treatment appears in the white rabbit’s house, 
in Alice struggling with her serpentine neck in the 
wood, and in her conversation with the frog footman. 
The characterisation of both Alice and the frog are 
excellent. 

Miss Millicent Sowerby attempts work rather too 
difficult for her, and she has not much imagination. 
Her best colour work as such is her drawing of 
Father William replying to his son; her best illustra- 
tion, her mad-hatter’s tea-party, in which she gets 
over the difficulty of giving the important little dor- 
mouse his due prominence. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus’s text reminds us of the original edition in its 
clearness and form. 

It must be remembered that Mr. W. H. Walker’s 
drawings form part of a volume at a much lower price 
than those which we have already noticed. He appears 
to us not to have worked at his highest level. He 
knows his text well, and gives us for the first time the 
ear-chimneys and fur roof of the march-hare’s house. 
He also alone gives us Alice falling down the well, and 
admirably suggests the feeling of a dream. He shows 
original humour in his treatment of the gigantic Alice, 
by drawing spindle legs in a wood at the bottom of 
a page, and a serpentine neck and head appearing 
above trees at the top, separated by a paragraph 
of the text. On the whole, Mr. W. H. Walker and 
Mr. Maybank, at their best, might supplement the 
original work better than either of these other artists. 
Children will like Mr. John Lane’s and Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s versions, since they will be allowed to treat them 
as they choose, and buy another copy. 

For the sake of completeness we include Messrs. 
Macmillan’s little abridged version of the original, now 
beginning its second edition. Apparently it has been 
popular, but we should have thought that it would 
not have appealed to young children more than the 





complete book. The compiler occasionally omits a 
link in the story, which makes his narrative inconse- 
quent. The colour does not improve Tenniel’s draw- 
ings, but, then, the price is one shilling and the draw- 
ings are Tenniel’s. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


(1) The Rhyme of a Run. Written and pictured by 
FLORENCE Harrison. (Blackie and Sons, 6s. net.) 
(2) The Story of the Weathercock. By Evetyn 








SHARP. Illustrated in colour and black and white 
by CHARLES Rosinson. (Blackie and Sons, 6s. 
net.) 


(3) Heroic Legends. By AcGnes GrozierR HERBERT- 
son. With sixteen coloured plates by HELEN 
STRATTON. (Blackie and Sons, 6s. net.) 

(4) Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. With many illus- 
trations in colour and black and white by HELEN 
Stratton. (Blackie and Sons, 5s.) 

(5) The Bed-time Book. Written and illustrated by 
HeLen Hay Wuitney. (Chatto and Windus, §s. 
net.) 

(6) Childhood. By Mututcenr and GirHa Sowersy. 
(Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d. net.) 

(7) Fairy Tales of Hans Andersen. Illustrated by 
MELEN StRATTON. (Archibald Constable and Co., 
3s. 6d. net.) 

(8) Songs for Little People. 
Illustrated by HELEN Srratron. 
3s. 6d.) 

(9) Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited by 
E. Dixon. With forty-four illustrations by Joun 
D. Batten. (Dent and Co., 5s. net.) 

(10) The Story of Isis and Osiris. Told and illus- 
trated by Lity ScHorieLp. (Dent and Co.) 

(11) Knights of Art. By Amy SreepMaN. With six- 
teen drawings in colour and eight in black and 
white after great masters by Mary STEEDMAN. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 6s.) 

(12) The Baby’s Daybook. Illustrated by the author, 
W. GRAHAM Rosertson. (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 

(13) Fairies 1 Have Met. By Mrs. Ropo.rn Sra- 
WELL. [Illustrated in colour by EpmMunp Du tac. 
(John Lane, 3s. 6d.) 

(14) The Queen Bee and Other Nature Stories. 
Translated from the Danish of Cart Ewatp by 
G. C. Moore-SmiruH. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white. (Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.) 

(15) The Unlucky Family. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA 
Pasture. Illustrated by E. T. Reep. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 

(16) The Peter Pan Book. By Atice Woopwarp and 
DaniEL O’Connor. (Bell & Sons, 5s. net.) 


AFTER a very summary survey of some hundreds of 
volumes the reviewer chose the list printed above, 
attracted in one case by classic stories, in another by 
an artist’s or an author’s name, in another by 
a bright page or cover. The selection is rather 
heterogeneous, but may for that reason give some help 
in choosing books for children. Illustrated books 
depend much on good taste and skill in production, 
and on good judgment, both in the choice of congenial 
authors and artists, and in rejecting drawings, how- 
ever excellent, with which reproduction cannot deal 
effectively. Consideration is, therefore, due to the 
publishers first. 

In nearly every book in our list the drawings in 
colour are better reproduced than those in black and 
white. In books like these wood-cuts are practically 
obsolete. The methods of black-and-white reproduc- 
tion, now used, do not give the relative value of the 


By Norman GALE. 
(Constable, 
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tones truly; nor the keen “ bite’’ of the lines; they 
also encourage artists in slip-shod work. Thus, 
the best examples are those which are made from 
the simplest drawings, and especially from outlines. 
Subject to our reméz arks on the artists’ work Messrs 

Blackie’s (2 and 4) and Messrs. Constable’s (7) are 
the best. Some of Messrs. Dent’s (9g) are good, but 
many do not do full justice to the artist’s drawing. 
Throughout these volumes there is too much tendency 
to ‘‘ high art ’’ to suit children, Japanese decoration and 
Beardsley blacks are not intelligible to children, they 
confuse their vision. As regards black and white, we 
are sure that the children of “ artistic’’ households 
secretly much prefer illustrations in the style of the 
old-fashioned —an- 
nuals,to the decora- 





66 oN 


imagination and love of ornament, to illustrate ‘* ‘he 
Arabian Nights.”’ 

Mr. Batten’s illustrative work is already well-known, 
and is peculiarly welcome to admirers of the Birming- 
ham School, of which, however, we believe, he was 
never an actual pupil. He is, of course, as he would 
desire, far more conspicuous as a painter in tempera 
of easel-pictures and decoration, remarkable for his 
mastery over his difficult medium, his glowing colour, 
and his sense of a gentle grace of form. Another 
accomplished painter is Mr. W. Graham Robertson 
(12), who to his greater art of portrait painting adds 
bold and well-drawn illustrations in colour and black- 
and-white, a connoisseurship in reproduction which en- 

ables him to super- 


“1 intend their print- 











tive work which 
their elders expect 
them to admire. 
The colour repro- 
ductions which meet 
these views best, 
both in design 
and printing, are 
Messrs. Nelswon’s 
two illustrations by 
Mr. Dulac in No. 
14, and in a totally 
different style | 
Messrs. Chatto and | 
Windus’s in No. 5. | 


As reproductions | 
purely, Mr. John 
Lane's, after Mr. 


Dulac (13), are the 
best, but totally 
incomprehensible | 
to children. Mr. |, 
Dulac’s stylein No. | 
14 is admirable for 
children, and char- 


acteristic of him- | 
self, and we hope | 
he will not desert 
it entirely for his 
newer and more 
elaborate style. 
Messrs. Blackie’s 
colour printing } 


deserves praise for 





its brilliancy aud 
harmony of tone 
in No. 1, and a 


tae 
‘tp? « un? 
hay : 


= 


ing, and a _ pretty 
faculty of writing 
verses for children. 
These accomplish- 
ments make him 
in a peculiar de- 
gree ‘‘the only 
begetter’’ of his 
books. His present 
illustrations are, 
as usual, evidently 
the work of a 
highly-trained —ar- 
tist. We doubt 
whether, without 
colour, they are 
readily understood 
by children. His 
colour frontispiece 
is charming, and 
will appeal to them 
much more. Three 
ladies also have 
double claims to 
recognition. Miss 
Florence Harrison 
and Miss H. H. 
Whitney are prim- 
arily artists, but 
their verses will be 
noticed further on 
with Mr. Graham 
Robertson’s, for 
they are all of the 
same genre. Miss 
Harrison’s draw- 
ings (1) are correct, 











good deal in No. 2 











bold and _ spirited, 








is very. skilful. SOEINE Wag nGed aoe \ | perhaps rather too 
Messrs. Jack also ano tre\ Wy \@) rough-hewn for 
have a good printer So eae “| children to under- 
(II), if we are Se Adame nies stand, but her rich 
just in attributing (Dent) and harmonious 
the faults of the colouring will 
illustrations to the artist. Messrs. Constable, | please them very much. Miss Whitney’s  full- 
as usual, print their text and produce their | page colour pictures (5) are equally well drawn, 
book (8), as a whole, with restrained good | and very pleasantly coloured in broad masses. 
taste. Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s printing of | They are admirably suited for children. This 
No. 6 in bistre and raw-siena is particularly attractive. | is the best ‘“‘toy book’ designed by an artist 
The book-covers generally are not so successful as | which the reviewer has seen this year. The third 
usual. Messrs. Dent’s (No. 10) is the most strikingly | lady, iss Lily Schofield, is primarily an author (10); 


original and appropriate. but we notice some 
attractive end-papers, especially Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus’s in No. 5, apparently designed by Miss 
Whitney. Messrs. Smith, Elder (15) give us a story 
by the best known contemporary pi in this collec- 


very 


tion, Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, of whose work we 
shall speak later. Messrs. Dent (9) have in Mr. J. D. 
Batten an artist admirably suited, by his fertile 





her colour-drawings show much imagination, and are 
pleasing from their strangeness; though neither the 
drawing nor the colour is false, they must be con- 
sidered “the work of an amateur, naturally not on a level 
with her powers of writing. Miss Helen Stratton 

4. 7, and 8), an industrious illustrator, and Mr. 


(3. 
Charles Robinson (2) are artists pure and simple. They 
are quite 


individual, but have merits and faults in 
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UNLUCKY I AMILY " 


(Smith Elder) 
common. Both have fertile imaginations, are good 
draughtsmen, love bright colours, are too much 
influenced by predecessors, tend to be incomprehensible 
to children, and can be perfectly simple when they try. 


‘ THE 


Generally speaking, Mr. Robinson exceeds Miss 
Stratton, both in merits and defects. He shows 
more economy of line, and has produced the most 


elaborately decorated book on our list. Miss Stratton 
is perfectly simple in her colour illustrations to No. 7, 
but the colour does not print well; including her black- 
and-white drawings this is the best of her four books. 
Her colour illustrations to No. 3 are attractive to 
children, but she does not manage her distances well. 
Two books come each from one family. In No. 6 
Miss Millicent Sowerby, whose name stands first, 
provides the pictures, and Miss Githa Sowerby the 
verse, which is the better of the two. Miss Millicent 
Sowerby’s illustrations are much better here than in 
‘* Alice in Wonderland.’’ The bistre drawings have 
a charming effect, and she has a pretty fancy. But she 
must attain a better tone of colour, and improve her 


drawing, especially by reducing the size of her 
children’s heads. In No. 11 Miss Amy Steedman 


writes stories and Miss Mary Steedman copies works 
of early Italian painters from Giotto to Tintoret. This 
is a pious and praiseworthy attempt to interest children 
ina great subect. The choice of episodes from Vasari, 
and of pictures for illustration is excellent. Un- 
happily Miss Mary Steedman’s skill as a copyist is 
not nearly equal to her task, so that her copies do 
not bear sufficient resemblance to the originals in form 
or colour. Her copies of the less familiar drawing's 
are the best. We are afraid Miss Amy Steedman’s 
rather ‘‘mawkish’”’ style will offend the intelligent 
boys and girls who would be attracted by her subject; 
otherwise the tales are well told; we are disappointed 
in what should have been a very attractive book. 
Stories from ‘‘ The Arabian Nights’’ and ‘‘ Hans 
Andersen ’’ need no recommendation. Mr. E. Dixon 
(9) edits, without notes, from Galland’s edition of the 
‘Nights’? some twenty tales so that they may be 
suitable for boys and girls. Hans Andersen’s are 





not true fairy stories, but they will probably always be 
called so; Miss Stratton supplies illustrations to five 
in No. 7 and to some forty in No. 4. We are very 
glad that Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (15) still uses 
her distinct literary talents and her power of telling 
a story, for the amusement of boys and girls. ‘* An 
Unlucky Family ’’ is a capital story of a large family, 
very vulgar in manners, without any trace of vulgarity 
of heart. They are good creatures, and we are very 
glad to leave them on the last page on a fair way 
to become less funny, and equally glad to have known 
them beforehand. The book is a franx farce none 
too much emphasised for boys and girls, with a latent 
vein of fine satire, which will amuse their elders and 


will not be too obtrusive to them. In justice to 
Mrs. de la Pasture we must express our regret that 


Mr. E. T. Reed has cast off the grotesque element 
which made his early drawings very interesting; they 
have become purely vulgar. They naturally attract 
the attention first, and in this volume strike a keynote 
discordant with the text, which they burlesque and 
obscure rather than illustrate. Miss Lily Schofield 
(10) tells the wonder-story of Isis and Osiris with poetic 
feeling and good taste. Thoughtful boys and girls will 
be delighted with it, and older people will find it and 
the short introduction very interesting. Though the 
reviewer is past sixteen he will retain it as a Christmas 
present to himself. Miss Evelyn Sharp is another 
author whose reputation attracted us to her book (2). 
Her sense of humour, her common-sense, and her 
direct style enable her, under great temptation, to 
tell a pretty story about fairies and a baby in arms, 
with scarcely a trace of ‘‘flummery.’’ Miss A. G. 
Herbertson (3) introduces boys and girls to fascinating 
medieval heroes, the Cid, Valentine and Orson, 
Roland and Oliver, and others better known to them 


se 


by name. We hope she will not offend her acute 
schoolroom critics by phraseology borrowed from 
Wardour Street. Mrs. Rodolph Stawell’s (13) are 


fantastic little nature fairy-tales, with gentle and not 
too obtrusive morals. Carl Ewald is a Danish writer, 
popular at home (14); seven of his stories are 
becomingly translated by Mr. G. C. Moore-Smith. 
They teach natural facts by personification, and are 
designed to make children observant of Nature by 
means of fiction; we dare say they succeed in doing 
so. We do not like Mr. Norman Gale’s verses (8). 
He has not caught the pronounced rhythm essential 


for children, and he cannot be certain in the use of 
simple language. His verses are too ‘“‘ brepheo- 
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latrous,’’ and, for older children, too sophisticated. 
Small children, especially girls, brought up on them 
are likely to become ‘‘ family beauties,’’ which will 
entail the stern and wholesome discipline of their 
elder brothers and sisters, when they reach the school- 
room. A long stay with Mrs. de la Pasture’s Todd 
children would do them a world of good. Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s verses (12) also are sometimes too 
admirative, considering that their primary object is 
also apparently their subject, but he has a fund of 
dry humour, and his simple language falls naturally 
into marked rhythm. The reviewer likes his rhyme, 
‘“The Rules,’’ about “‘nasty’’ people, but it would 
scarcely be admitted in families where, Mr. Norman 
Gale’s tradition obtains: 
The Nice ones make all the rules, you see, 
For me and themselves and vou: 
Which is all very well for you and me, 
But what can the Nasty ones do? 
So though we must do as the Nice ones do— 
As we haven’t a talent for crime— 
Yet I think we’ll be nice to the Nasty ones too, 
For thev’re having the deuce of a time. 
Miss Harrison’s verses (1) are even better, they are 
quite non-moral, totally unsophisticated, and, best 
of all, they have with their inward rhymes some of 
the tone and tilt of traditional Nursery Rhymes. 
Miss Whitney’s (5) and Miss Githa Sowerby’s (6) are 
nearly as good in the same vein, but they are not 
quite so rhythmical as Miss Harrison’s, nor so direct 
as the best of Mr. Graham Robertson’s. 

There can be no doubt as to the popularity of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan,’’ Mr. J. M. Barrie’s pantomime; the permanence 
of the story in book form among nursery classics is 
quite another matter. Like the judgment of their 
elders, the fancy of children is beguiled by tne feu follet 
of stage décor, just as it should be. The charm of 
Peter, especially when he is Miss Pauline Chase, and 
of the crocodile are all they want, but we doubt 
whether the story impersonified will hold its place as 
long as Mr. O’Connor seems to expect in the compara- 
tive quiet of the nursery. Wendy will never approach 
Alice; children detest ‘‘ mothering.’’ In the present 
pretty book Miss Woodward does her utmost for the 
tale, but she, too, seems to feel that its success rests 
on Peter alone. The full merit of her drawings only 
appear when they portray that scarlet sprite, on her 
book-cover, in her frontispiece, where he dances with 
his shadow, when he sees Tinker Bell in his glass, and 
even when he sails under his scarlet smock. She is 
always best where Mr. Barrie leads her furthest into 
the fields of fancy, as he is himself, in his play. The 
Darling parents and the truly stupid dog-kennel would 
be better eliminated from the play and Miss Wood- 
ward’s gallery, though in one scene—Mrs. Darling 
embracing the baby—she gives us pretty tones of lilac 
and pink. In colour she is generally best in harmonies 
of purple or of green, when Peter floats away with 
Wendy, or when the mermaid combs her hair upon the 
rock. Sometimes she contrasts her two tones: she 
does so successfully where the spot of green—Peter’s 
mermaid hair—contrasts with the purple browns of the 
pirates and their boat. We are forced to add this note 
as an appendix because our copy of Peter was secretly 
confiscated immediately on its arrival by a censor head- 
ing a raid from a nursery, and we have only just dis- 
covered it laid up in a cave of that fastness; sufficient 
evidence this of the power of its appeal for the present, 
at any rate. 


TAFFY’S WONDERLAND 
The Welsh Fairy Book. By W. Jenxyn Tuomas. 
With 100 illustrations by Wry Poacany. 








(Unwin, 6s.) 
Arter childhood it seems natural to leave off reading 
The mind has grown to require strange 


fairy tales. 





| her conjugal relations. 


assertions to be accompanied by scientific explanations. 
The impossible in fiction is avoided like a malady, and, 
in short, one is a materialist. But if once it is realised 
that the laws of matter (for instance, gravitation) and 
the conditions of matter (for instance, the opacity of 
wood) are changeable by force of idea, the most pro- 
nounced sceptic will refuse to set a limit to power. 
Moreover, he will not depreciate conceptions of power, 
because they are not as plausible as the fictions of Jules 
Verne; he will hope that a dream may be more service- 
able than a ticket to Tir n’an Og or the Fortunate 
Isles; he will hope that it may restore to him more and 
more of the self which is diffused in fear and in obedience 
t> exterior wills. He will read fairy tales for light and 
emancipation; especially will he read those which are 
national and of which the populace are the authors. 

‘The Welsh Fairy Book” is worth reading for 
several reasons. The Welsh are spiritual and musical, 
and they have waited for their Grimm till to-day. 
Despite some touches of facetiouness, which have an 
effect like that of Gilbert a’Beckett’s pen on English 
history, nothing has been inserted in ‘‘ The Welsh Fairy 
Book,’”’ says Mr. Thomas, ‘“‘that is not genuinely 
traditionary.’’ In short, the reader may fall to with 
certainty of pleasure, to which something will be added 
by Mr. Pogany’s ingeniously decorative designs. 

The occult interest of Welsh folk-lore is considerable. 
‘The Fair Family,’’ or fairies, efface at will the material 
aspect of things, and make time emblematic of eternity. 
‘‘A beautiful bed-chamber, where there was a bed of the 
softest down covered with bed-clothes ‘as white as 
snow ”’ is also the open bogland with a clump of rushes 
for a man’s pillow and the sky for his coverlet. A boy 
on the Frenni fawr finds himself in a magnificent palace 
on entering a fairy ring. He thinks he is the guest of the 
fairies for many years, but when (by disobedience) he 
destroys his sense of reality in what materialists call 
illusion, he learns that minutes instead of years have 
passed, and that during these minutes ‘‘ the fog on the 
mountain had scarcely moved.’’ On the other hand, a 
few fairy hours spent by Madoc in listening to fairy 
music are so many years in the count of the Scyther, 
that on his return to the human world his ‘‘ weeping 
figure ’’ crumbles ‘‘ into thin dust.’’ The Welsh fairies 
resemble others in providing money that turns into 
paper, withered leaves, or cockleshells. Perhaps their 
only weakness is a horror of iron. A fairy wife 
vanishes from her husband when accidentally struck by 
an iron bit. 

King Arthur, Merlin, and the Devil all figure in ‘‘The 
Welsh Fairy Book.’’ Arthur is to sleep till the dawn- 
ing of the morn of Wales; Merlin as a boy confounds 
some wise men and prophesies the expulsion of the 
Saxon race; and the Devil plays the parts of a fairy 
fiddler, a monk, and a contestant in a frightful tug-of- 
war. 

Water is a characteristic feature in the catastrophes of 
Welsh fairy tales. ‘‘ The Bells of Aberdovey ”’ ring 
from a drowned church, and vengeance on cruelty and 
deceit has decreed that Helig’s Palace shall lie beneath 
the sea. 

Repetition, with characteristic differences, is a cir- 
cumstance which gives to fairy tales a peculiar air of 
inspiration. Take, for instance, the idea that humorous 
surprise betrays the identity of a changeling and leads 
to the restoration of a kidnapped child. In Arnason’s 
collection of ‘‘ Icelandic Legends ’’ we find a cozened 
mother elongating the handle of a porridge-spoon till 
it reaches “‘right up the chimney,’ whereupon the 
changeling remarks: ‘‘ Well! I am the father 
of eighteen elves, but never in all my life have I seen 
so long a spoon to so small a pot.” He is then 
whipped, and his wife responds to his screams by return- 
ing the child whom she had kidnapped and resuming 
In this ‘‘ Welsh Fairy Book ” 
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we find a cozened widow pretending to brew beer in an 
eggshell, and the changeling says quietly to himself: 


I am very old this day, 
I was living before my birth 
But I never saw the egg of a hen 
Brewing beer for harvestmen. 


This confession is the first step in the successful pro- 

ceedings to get rid of him and recover the stolen child. 
Again, if we turn up Robert Hunt’s collection of 

popular tales of old Cornwall, we find an ointment 

which, rubbed on her right eye, enables a woman to see 

with that eye a fairy thief, who blinds it with a touch. 

In ‘“‘ The Welsh Fairy Book”’ is a similar incident—an 

old woman’s 

anointed left eye sees 

a fairy stealing some- 





in them something much finer than the power to convict 
the seemingly fresh of staleness. Ours are redeemed 
by the first of them, which showed that Humour, the 
parent of Surprise, is a law of salvation in that secular 
but much-loved bible which embraces the dreams and 
fancies of the country folk—the lonely folk—of the 
world. Drive the changeling away with a practical 
joke; shake off the old man of the sea with laughter; 
these are prescriptions which menace all the psychic 
troubles of to-day. 

If anyone should murmur “‘all except tne shadow of old 
age,’’ let him read the incomparable story in ‘“The Welsh 
Fairy Book ”’ entitled “‘ The Ancients of the World.” 

' It is the story of an 
Eagle who con- 
sidered old age the 
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his own instructions. 
‘““ Thus did envy burn 
itself.’’ 

The Welsh have 
their Midas in March 
ab Meirchion. He 
has horse’s_ ears; 
a servant whispers 
his knowledge 
of them to the ground; the secret becomes the property 
of some reeds, and the piper who plays before March 
on a pipe made of these reeds is horrified at eliciting 
from his instrument the words: ‘‘ Horse’s ears for 
March ab Meirchion.”’ 

The Welsh, like the Germans, have their tenderness 
for the nerves of charlatanism. They understand the 
humour, and are satisfied by the injustice of ‘‘ fluky ”’ 
successes. And so they have their Robin Ddu (Black 
Robin), who produces a wonderful effect by despair- 
ingly apostrophising himself when asked to name the 
object concealed under a dish. The same tale, with 
the incidents in reverse order and nothing Welsh in the 
local colour (except Taffy’s pet vice), will be found in 
“The Humourist,’’ Vol. I. (1819). 

But comparisons smack of pedantry unless they have 


‘*THE WELSH Fairy Book"’ (Fisher Unwin) 





| By Erner TuRNER. 
‘> (Ward, Lock and 
Co., 3s. 6d.) 


Tales the Old 
Governess Told. 
By A. G. Epptr- 
son. (H.R. Allen- 
son, 2s. 6d.) 














Granny’s Wonderful Chair. By Frances BROWNE. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 
Is. 6d.) 


Cap o’ Yellow. By Acnes G. Herpertson. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, Is. 6d.) 


The Old Nursery Stories. By E. Nessir. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, Is. 6d.) 


The Romance of Every Day. By Littan QUILLER- 
Coucu. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stough- 


ton, 5s.) 


Ir is a difficult matter for a middle-aged person to 
decide from amongst a batch of books like this which 
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are the books that are the most likely to suit the 
youthful intelligence. He can make up his mind which 
he in his wisdom may consider the best, but too often 
his verdict is reversed in that higher court of appeal, 
the nursery, and it is the little commonplace book 
which the reviewer has rejected that goes straight to 
the heart of the child, just as some horribly dis- 
figured doll is cherished before all the beauties of 
Hamleys or the Army and Navy Stores. We can so 
well remember the books that filled us with joy in our 
own young days, and we are only too apt to think 
that similar books will have the same effect. But the 
old books, the Alices, the Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the 
Stories of Hans Christian Andersen are now classics 
and on all schoolroom shelves, and imitations of these 
are not particularly wanted. The reviewer is at sea; 
he can say what ought to be acepted, but certainly 
not what will. He is legislating for an unknown 
world, at least, for a world whose manners and 
customs he has largely forgotten. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the books which interest children most are 
books which are very nearly or quite as interesting to 
their parents. Of recent books we can mention the 
romances of Robert Louis Stevenson and Stanley Wey- 
man and **Q."’ One of the most popular of these, 

Treasure Island,’’ was, of course, written for boys, 
but, we fancy, it has been quite as popular with girls, 
and we know how many grown-up people have 
rejoiced in the adventures of Long John Silver and 
the rest. 

We fear that neither of the two books of adventure 
that we have here is likely to take a permanent place 
beside the ones we have mentioned. * Captain 
Swing ”’ is an interesting tale enough, and is about 
two boys who lived in the time of the Riots of 1830, 
when the countrysides of Kent and a good deal of the 
South of England were agitated by constant rick- 
burnings and outrages against property, owing to the 
poverty of the labourers and their hatred of the new 
threshing machines. The boys have plenty of adven- 
tures, and incidentally discover a miser’s hoard, and, 
altogether, it should prove an attractive tale to young 
people. There is very little attempt made, however, 
to produce the atmosphere of the period; on the other 
hand, ‘* Ruth Ravelstan,’’ by Miss Everett-Green, 
makes a distinct literary appeal. It is a story of the 
times of Cromwell, who plays quite a large part in 
the tale of this Puritan girl and her young Cavalier 
friend, Rupert Lorimer. It is a fascinating period 
for a love story, and is, undoubtedly, the most popular 
in our history. The next book on our list is, 
of course, intended only for girls, and is not likely to 
make any wider appeal. ‘‘ Three Girls from School ”’ 
is in Mrs. L. T. Meade’s well-known style, which we 
should have thought was too old-fashioned to make it 
particularly acceptable to the modern race of school- 
girls with their outdoor games and wide interests in 
life. The kind of sentimentality which Mrs. Meade 
affects may have pleased the girls of the last sixties; 
the girls of this century want something a little closer 
to reality. Miss Ethel Turner is also a writer who 
needs no introduction: her stories of Australian boys 
and girls are too well-known. ‘‘ The Stolen Voyage 
tells how two little boys changed places, so that one 
of them escaped the restraints of a long voyage with 
his parents and remained on shore, while the other, 
who had always longed to go for a real sea voyage, 
took his place. It is a most distinctly interesting tale, 
and so are the others in the book, which is as good a 
one of its kind for boys and girls as could be wished. 

‘Tales the Old Governess Told”’ is intended for 
quite young children, and contains seven short stories, 
one for every day in the week. They are very nicely 
told in simple language, and are about Brownies and 
Mermaids, and other things dear to the hearts of 


or, 





little boys and girls. They all have excellent morals 
attached to them, and we feel that the extreme sim- 
plicity of the pictures, which are also by the author, 
will appeal to the little ones. The three following 
little books are also intended for them, but they are 
far from being of equal merit. They are all fairy 
stories. Granny's Wonderful Chair’ and ‘‘ Cap o’ 
Yellow’’ are original stories, and in both cases 
pleasingly told, but it is dificult for a mere man to say 
which book is the better of the two. ‘‘ The Old 
Nursery Stories,’’ on the other hand, is simply a re- 
telling of the well-known fairy tales of our youth, but 
told in a manner which does not at all recommend 
itself to us. Listen to the opening of ‘* Jack the 
Giant Killer ’’: 


oe e 


In the long-ago days of King Arthur, who invented round tables, 


there was a sort of plague of giants in the West Country—just as 
nowadays there are plagues of wasps, and mosquitoes, and 
millionaires ; : 

and the whole book is written in this style. Such 
espiéglierie is quite out of place in telling the 
stories of Cinderella and Puss in Boots, and the 
like. They have been told so often that a new reading 
seems hardly necessary; this one is worse than tire- 
some. 


‘The Romance of Every Day” is a book which 
should win instant popularity with all boys and girls 
of all ages, but we cannot help thinking that the ‘title 
is slightly misleading. It did not occur to us when 
we opened the book that we were about to read stories 
of heroism in all ages; but that is what it is all about, 
and very well are the stories told. They are a strange 
mixture; the first is about Alice Ayres, the servant girl 
in a South London shop, who sacrificed her own life to 
save her master’s three little children from the burning 
house. It is not a new story to Londoners, but most 
of the others are much less well known. They are all 
true, and take us into strange places. There are divers 
and lighthouse builders, doctors and lifeboat men—in 
fact, we have thrilling stories of every kind of hero. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting is called ‘* The 
Shadow of the Plague,’’ and is about the inhabitants 


of a little village, Eyam, in Derbyshire, who were 
nearly all destroyed by the Great Plague in 1665. Miss 


Quiller-Couch tells her tales in a most moving and 
sympathetic manner. They ought to make the hearts 
of many young people beat fast this Christmas. There 
are few kinds of books which are more suitable for 
the young, and when we get a writer like the present 


setting forth these ‘‘ short and simple annals of the 
poor ’’—for many of these heroes and heroines are 


poor in everything but the fame their deeds have 
brought them—the narrative becomes more engross- 
ing and exhilarating than ever. We hope this book 
will be as successful as it deserves. 

‘* How it is Made”’ is another admirable book. It 
is almost an encyclopedia of manufactures, describing, 
as it does, in simple language how various machines 
and many articles in common use are manufactured 
from the raw materials. Everyone likes to know how 
things are made, and one can find out very pleasantly 
and easily from this book. There are thirty long 
chapters, and each is devoted to a different kind of 
work. The first is about money-making, then paper 
and candles, pianos, motor-cars, glass, watches, loco- 
motives, and many other things are dealt with in the 
most lucid manner. It is one of those books which, 
when it has found its way into a household is likely 
to be annexed as much by the elders as by the children. 
It is most copiously illustrated with pictures and 


diagrams, and the different chapters have been revised 
by the leading manufacturers of the particular article. 
We have found it most engrossing; it has given us 
information that we had never hoped to obtain or to 
The book is also extraordinarily cheap. 


understand. 
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MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND 
THE TIMES” 


We referred recently in these columns to the extra- 
ordinary and ill-mannered attack made by tne Times 
on Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, and we are now able to place 
before our readers the letters which passed between Mr. 
Blunt and the Times in this connection. Mr. Blunt was 
made the object of a violent attack in a leading article 
in the Times, and this attack was supplemented by one 
which was contained in an anonymous letter printed in 
a prominent position in the Times. Mr. Blunt has been 
able to prove without a shadow of a doubt that the 
author or inspirer of this article and the writer of the 
anonymous letter were one and the same person—Mr. 
Moberly Bell, to wit. We here reproduce the anonymous 
letter referred to and Mr. Blunt’s comments upon it, as 
well as the correspondence which took place between Mr. 
Blunt and Mr. Buckle. These letters and other printed 
matter are extracted from a pamphlet which Mr. Blunt 
is bringing out, and of which we have received an 
advance —. It is called ‘‘Mr. Blunt and the Times,”’ 
and is published by the author at the Chiswick Press. 
For fuller details of the whole matter we refer our 
readers to this pamphlet. Mr. Blunt informs us that 
he intended to include it in the second edition of the 
“* Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt,”’ 
but for various reasons of convenience, as well as in 
consideration of its controversial character making it 
more proper that the author should undertake the sole 
responsibility of its production, he decided to issue it 
separately in pamphlet form. We should like to make 
it clear that in taking up this matter we are not com- 
mitting ourselves to any agreement or disagreement of 
Mr. Blunt’s views as to the policy pursued by the Eng- 
lish Occupation in Egypt. Such matters are entirely 
outside our province. e are only concerned with the 
question of the ethics of journalism which have been 
so flagrantly flouted by the action of the Times in 
attacking with such violent discourtesy one who has 
been its constant correspondent for twenty-five years, 
and then on the flimsiest pretexts, refusing him the 
plain right of reply which is conceded by every 
honourable journal to any individual whom it makes 
the object of attack. There exists in France a law 
relating to le droit de réponse. By this law any paper 
publishing any article reflecting on any individual is 
compelled, under severe penalties, to print any reply 
which that individual may make. Those of us who 
cherished the delusion that among the higher class of 
English newspapers such a law would be superfluous 
must now modify our opinion. In view of the action 
of the Times in this matter, it is evident that such a law 
is urgently needed. 

Perhaps the most telling point which Mr. Blunt has 
made in his pamphlet is that whereby he demonstrates 
that Mr. Moberly Bell, who is now posing as the 
champion of Sir Edward Malet, and who has what we 
can only characterise as the impudence to deferid him 
from Mr. Blunt’s ‘‘ attacks,”’ is the author of a book 
containing the most violent and virulent abuse of 
Sir Edward Malet that it is possible to conceive, and 
compared to which Mr. Blunt’s mild and perfectly 
good-natured criticisms of Sir Edward Malet are posi- 
tively eulogistic. Mr. Blunt, in his pamphlet, makes 
copious extracts from this extraordinary book, 
“Khedives and Pashas,’’ which Mr. Moberly Bell 
wrote anonymously at the time when he was 
actually acting as Egyptian correspondent for the 
Times. It is almost impossible to believe that 
anyone occupying a position of even minor responsi- 
bility such as Mr. Bell at that time occupied could 
have ventured to pen such sentences, and as one reads 
them in Mr. Blunt’s pamphlet one rubs one’s eyes. 
Not only is Sir Edward Malet attacked from a 
political point of view, but his private character and 





his personal appearance are made the subject of the 
most malignant caricature and ridicule. In order to 
give our readers some idea of the character of this 
attack we can think of no better illustration than this: 
That its tone and style recall the sort of thing we used 
to read in the /ntransigeant at the time of the Dreyfus 
case from the vitriolic pen of M. Henri Rochefort. 
The only explanation of Mr. Moberly Bell’s present 
attitude that we can suggest is that he trusted that the 
length of time which has elapsed since the appearance 
of his book and the fact that it was issued anony- 
mously would have resulted in oblivion as far as his 
connection with the book was concerned. Unfortu- 
nately for him, pride of authorship overcame oe we 
and the authorship of the book is acknowledged in 
that useful publication, ‘‘ Who’s Who.”’ 

We now proceed to quote from Mr. Blunt’s pamphlet. 


Sir To the Editor of the Times 


7 . 
Twenty-five years ago T was your Correspondent in Egypt. 
In that capacity I frequently disagreed with the policy ounmeed ~ 
Sir Edward Malet, and my criticisms o1 that policy in y me columns. 
and elsewhere caused an_ interruption in our friendly relations, 
Geum not, I am glad to believe, in our mutual esteem. I merely 


recall this fact to show that I am not a ee udiced supporter of Sir 
Edward, whom I have hardly seen since he left Egypt. | 
One of the chief subjects of my di ement with him was that. 


he persisted in taking Mr. Wilfrid Blunt too seriously, thereby 
apparently inducing Mr. Gladstone to treat him as an authority, 
until at last Mr. yee and Mr. Blunt between them made the 
British occupation inevitable. . : ‘ 

To me, and to most people resident in Egypt at the time, Mr. 
Blunt was a specimen of that type of British tourist who, with no 
evil intentions, but suffering from coute engptamenie, thinks that he 
can acquire the reputation of an authority by spending a few weeks. 
in a country, by meddling in its politics—of which he has not a 
rudimentary knowledge—and by writing letters thereon to news- 

apers. 

. n year or two before Mr. Blunt came to Egypt I had met a 
young man who, after six weeks in the country, announced to me his 
intention of writing an Arabic grammar because he found the 
language so simple. Mr. Blunt confined himself to no such harmless. 
experiment, but devoted himself to what he called the study of the 
people. He was known in Cairo as ‘‘the mad Englishman” who 
would greedily swallow anything, and it was ror a time a favourite 
amusement with certain people to induce an capeenpent donkey-boy 
to pose as a leading native and to pour horrible legends into his 
sympathetic ears. For a time even Sabenji himself favoured this 
eception, for his own powers of imagination, —_ great, were 
exhausted. It was, however, playing with edged tools; for though 
Arabi, who was a muddle-headed but honest fellah, took no ad- 
vantage of his ignorance, there were others o1 the party, more in- 
telligent and less scrupulous, who were willing to use him as their 
tool and to laugh at him behind his back: while our own and other 
consulates, never much in touch with the native element, were 
easily imposed upon. ’ ‘ its 

The origin of Mr. Blunt’s megalomania and self-imposed mission 
was always popularly ascribed to the fact that he had married a 
connexion of Lord Byron. Byron was a poet—Mr. Blunt wrote 

oetry. Byron espoused the cause of Greek liberty, and Mr. 
Blunt espoused the cause of what he called Egyptian liberty. The 

arallel was incomplete, for Byron died at Missolonghi and Mr. 

lunt lives at Crabbet Park. ‘ , 

But his attempts in prose and in verse to represent himself as the 
angel who rode in the whirlwind and directed the storm are farcical 
in the eyes of anv one who knows anything of the circumstances. 
In one sense only is it true. Mr. Blunt was, with Mr. Gladstone, 
the chief provocative cause of the British occupation of Egypt. as 
was George III. of the independence of the United States—they 
raised the whirlwind and were shattered by it. ; J " 

As for Sir Edward Malet, I have said that I disagreed with his 
policy. I have written severe things about it nor do I know that 
with regard to that policy itself have snything to retract; but. 
looking back over a quarter of a century, I think I did not perhaps 
make sufficient allowance for the difficulties of any man serving 
under the Government of that period. I was younger; I had not 
then thoroughly realized with what little intelligence the world is 
governed, and, believing that Cabinets were always ruled by in- 
telligence, I perhaps atiributed to him the follies of those whose 
instructions he was bound to obey. i 

But in mv greenest vouth I should never have been guilty of 
classing together Sir Edward Malet and the man who openly avows 
that he sent to the Zimes a statement for which ‘‘ of course we had 
not 2 shadow of authority to go upon ”’ (p. 433). 

Yours faithfully, 
Once A TWENTY YEARS’ RESIDENT IN EGyPT. 


Apart from the extreme vulgarity of this letter, as to which 
it seems to me there cannot be two questions, it contained 
far more than any previous letter of the anonymous writer a 
wealth of mendacity which, had I so wished to treat it, might, 
I believe, have forced material for an action at law. It 
accused me at the end of it in plain terms of having on a 
specified occasion made a false statement to the Times, know- 
ing it to be false, and of having avowed that I had made 
one. My book is quoted as an authority for this, and even the 
page of the book. Yet, as anyone can see who refers to the 
book and page, there is no mention of such a statement there 
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or of any such avowal. What is said there relates not to 
myself, but to a member of the Times’ own staff, who on his 
own initiative made the announcement. Again, the writer’s 
pretended recollection of me at Cairo in 1881, as a simple- 
minded British tourist new to the East, and at the mercy of 
the first Oriental comer, had a peculiar incongruity as ad- 
dressed to the Times, whose editor precisely at that date was 
asking me, as one who had just spent the best part of five 
consecutive years in the East, to be their contributor on 
Eastern things. Lastly, what could be said of the rank in- 
decency of the writer’s coming forward, oblivious of what 
under another alias he had written in 1884, of all men in the 
world as Sir Edward Malet’s champion! 

It was clear, however, that in a case of this kind it was 
useless to reply in detail or argue. I saw there was only one 
course left me in decency to take, and that was to dissolve my 
epistolary connection with the Times at once and for ever. 
A phrase in my assailant’s letter gave me the opportunity so 
long denied me and the right at last to name him by name. 
He had referred in his opening paragraph to his having 
been ‘‘ your correspondent of twenty-five years ago in Egypt.”’ 
From this to an undeniable identification of that correspon- 
dent with the Times manager was but a step. On consulting 
*“*Who’s Who” I found the following : 


Bell, Charles Frederic Moberly, Assistant Manager of the 7imes 
since 1890; b. 2 April, 1847; s. of late Thomas Bell of Egypt; 
educated privately. Zzmes Correspondent in Egypt from 1865-90. 
Publications, ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas,’’ 1884; «fyyptian Finance,” 
1887; ‘‘ From Pharaoh to Fellah,’’ 1889. 


Armed with this proof, I wrote my answer intending it to 
be a final letter closing my epistolary account for ever with 
the Times. In it I said: 


It is impossible for me in any terms »f argument to deal with the 
attack made on me in your leading article, renewed as it is to-day 
in the form of a letter from your correspondent in Egypt of twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Moberly Bell, whose identity with the present 
manager of the Zimes, and the inspirer cf its Egvptian views, is 
notorious. The Zimes, under his unfortunate direction, has, 
grieve to say it, ceased, on questions connected with Egypt, to be 
any longer a serious or fair-minded journal, and, with regard to 
myself, has at last in this double-barrelled assault put itself on a 
level with the lowest organs of the press, ix. its undignified personal 
invective. I cannot treat its displeasure us any longer one worthy 
of a sane man’s reckoning. How indeed is it possible to defend 
oneself in terms of logic or decency from alternate accusations such 
as are hurled at me of being on the one hand a brainless poetic 
mountebank, afflicted with megalomania, and, on the other, a 
dangerous anti-English Englishman of sufficient power to make Mr. 
Gladstone see white black in 1882, and who has since devoted half a 
lifetime, it would appear successfully, to destroying the fair fame 
of his fellow countrymen throughout che world? I cannot fight 
against a double masked attack like this with any weapons I would 
deign to use, or even answer the present fool’s nonsense of the 
letter published to-day according to its folly. 

! I will claim—and I do claim it in view of the personal 
character of Mr. Bell’s abuse—is that you should allow me, after 
an epistolary connection of twenty-five years witn the 7imes, space, 
for the last time, in your columns to apologize to your older and 
more respectable readers for having torgotten when I answered Sir 
Edward Malet’s letter unwarily, that the Zimes of to-day is no 
longer the 7imes of Delane and Chenery, but a new Zimes, which 
has broken loose from its ancient tradition of high-mindedness, a 
Times run on lines of erratic indiscretion which might well make 
these honourable editors turn in their graves. 


I did not much suppose the Times would publish this, 
and, published or unpublished, I should probably have left the 
matter there but for a message received a few days later from 
the editor. It said: 


The kditor of the Times to Mr. Blunt 
7 Oct. 22nd, 1907. 


I am directed by the Editor to acknowledge the receipt of 
vour letter dated the roth inst., and to say that our columns are 
freely open to you for a reply. Your present communication, how- 
ever, is not a reply, but is largely abuse of the Zimes, and is 
furthermore characterized by a quite inadmissible introduction of 
private names. In these circumstances I am to return your letter 
with the Editor’s compliments. 

I am, faithfully yours, 


G. Murray BRUMWELL. 


On receipt of this I saw that a new means of reply was 
perhaps open to me which, while complying with the condi- 
tions, would effectually indicate the worthlessness of my 
anonymous assailant, at least to the editor, for I thought that 
perhaps Mr. Buckle, whom I had known for years as an 
honourable man, might not be aware of Mr. Beli’s full ante- 
cedents, especially in connection with Sir Edward Malet, and 
might not have been himself a party to my betrayal. I there- 
fore wrote : 





Mr. Blunt to the Editor of the TIMES 

Oct. 30th, 1907. 

Dear MR. BUCKLE, 

Your message sent me through Mr. Brumwell was delayed 

in reaching me owing to its insufficient address. In accordance 

with it I now send you a letter in which there is neither abuse of 

the Zimes nor any name mentioned which can contravene your rules. 

I trust to see it published with all due prominence, and with it 

some kind of apology for the personal character of the attack made 

on me by Mr. Moberly Bell. hat the leading article as well as the 

letter are his there can be no doubt, and the two together are of 

such a nature that, ysed as I am to hard words in the Press, I do 

not mean this time to let the matter drop. I add theréfore to my 

public letter this private line to you, as I cannot think that you will 

continue to identify yourself with the vulgarity and violence of Mr. 
Bell’s style of writing. 

I am, yours truly, 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


The letter I sent him for publication, with this private note, 
reminded the Times of what its special points against me in 
connection with Sir Edward Malet had been, and showed 
firstly how exactly his anonymous correspondent’s estimate in 
former days of Sir Edward’s diplomacy and (personalities 
apart) of his character, corresponded on those special points 
with my own; and secondly, how gross those personalities had 
been, and so how unfit a champion he must be in such a 
quarrel. The passages I quoted were those already given 
from Mr. Moberly Bell’s ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas.’’ The letter 
noted, too, how incongruous the anonymous correspondent’s 
fanciful description of me must be, when it was remembered 
that, at the very moment it pretended to describe, I was being 
invited by the then Times editor to correspond with the Times 
on Eastern subjects. And the letter ended by claiming for 
me an apology. 

Whether Mr. Buckle was responsible for the letter I print 
next I do not know. I have been told that he was away from 
the Times office, and it is significant that my personal letter 
to him was not answered by himself. This letter is called pri- 
vate, but I recognise in it nothing of privacy : 


The Editor of the Times fo Mr. Blunt 
Nov. 1st, 1907. 

Dear SIR, 

I am directed by the Editor to acknowledge your letter of the 
30th inst. intended for publication (together with your accompany- 
ing private letter addressed to Mr. Buckle). Fs 

I am to inform you that the Editor declines to publish it for the 
following reason : 

The letter from ‘‘ Once a Twenty Years’ Resident in Egypt ’’ 
(the Times, toth October), to which in the main it is a reply, clearly 
contains (as must be obvious to all who know the facts) an amende 
to Sir Edward Malet for, and an implied retractation of, the 
criticisms and unfavourable comments made upon him by the 
writer, many years ago, in his book, ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas.”’ 

But the greater part of your letter consists of nothing but a 
quotation of these verv passages, already by implication withdrawn. 
To rake them up in these circumstances and republish them for 
controversial purposes would be an act so manifestly indefensible 
and unfair that the Editor will not permit the columns of the 7imes 
to be made use of for the purpose. 

This decision has nothing to do with the personality of the gentle- 
man concerned; any other correspondent would in similar circum- 
stances be protected in the same way. It is taken without 
any communication between the Editor and Mr. Moberly Bell, who 
has not been informed of this correspondence with you. 

You state that you were asked by a former Editor of the 7imes 
to be a contributor to his columns on Eastern subjects and you 
adduce this as a testimony to your status and knowledge; and I am 
to point out that this invitation was given in ignorance of the fact 
that you were capable (as on page 433 of your ‘‘ Secret History ” 
you have now openly avowed) of sending to the 7imes a statement 
for which “‘ of course we had not a shadow of authority to go upon.” 

I am further to add that the pa og ae jn your private letter as to 
the authorship of the leading article in the 7imes of 18th October is 
completely erroneous. Mr. —! Bell had nothing to do with it, 
directly or indirectly, and no knowledge of any kind about it before 
the article appeared. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
G. Murray BRUMWELL. 


The insincerity of the excuse here made is very apparent. 
The pretence is that Mr. Bell had apologised in his letter to 
Sir Edward Malet and retracted “‘ Khedives and Pashas.”’ 
But the letter of the Twenty Years’ Resident contains no word 
of apology more distinct than the halting profession by one 
anonymous person of having in some measure changed views 
about Sir Edward’s diplomacy formerly expressed by another 
anonymous person. As to Mr. Bell’s insults, published in 
1884 under a third alias, they remaiii unacknowledged and 
unretracted. The book is not named in the letter, nor does 
the author identify himself with the writer of the book except 
by the frail clue which enabled me, who already knew how 
things were, to supply the missing link of proof. All is still 


carefully concealed from ordinary readers of the Times. So 
little has ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas ” been retracted that at this 
very moment Mr. Moberly Bell’s other book, almost as inso- 
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lent as the first, is being openly sold at the Times Book Club, 
in a new issue, with his name on the cover thus: “C. F. 
Moberly Bell, author of ‘ Egyptian Finance,’ ‘ Khedives and 
Pashas,’ etc.’’ I count Mr. Brumwell’s letter, therefore, as a 
mere excuse to save Mr. Bell’s face and the Times’. 

With regard to my own letter, I do not say that the Times 
ought necessarily to have published it. The editor might have 
excused himself from doing so out of deference to Sir Edward 
Malet, whom Mr. Bell had insulted so grievously in some of 
the passages quoted. I should not have blamed him. But 
this was not the excuse the editor gave. His excuse was that 
it would be unfair to Mr. Bell to publish it. What the editor 
ought, I think, to have done was to have asked me to sup- 
press the public letter, and then to have given me the public 
apology I had a right to. This done, he should have banished 
Mr. Bell for the future from the editorial room of the Times. 
Instead of this he repeats, clearly in collusion with Mr. Bell, 
the mendacious assertion of my pretended avowal made in the 


anonymous letter. 3 
My answer ending the correspondence will close this memo- 


randum : 


Mr. Blunt to Mr. Brumwell for the Editor of the Times 
Nov. sth, 1907. 
Dear SIR, h 
You will be good enough to tell Mr. Buckle with my com- 
pliments that I quite understand that the credit of the Zimes, as at 
present conducted, requires that Mr. Moberly Bell should be 
screened from the effects of his past and present follies and vul- 
garities. The credit of the 7imes, however, is of no consequence 
to me, who have never been connected with it except as an outsider. 

Mr. Buckle seems to imagine that | was and am under some 
obligation to the Zimes. he contrary was. and is, the case. 
Although on the original invitation of Mr. Chenery I have con- 
tributed letters on Eastern and other subjects during twenty-five 

ears to the Zimes, amounting by to an aggregate of some 
oe Me of columns of print, I have neve: been in any way on 
the Zimes’ staff or accepted a penny from it in payment. My 
position has been from the first an independent one. All I ex- 
pected from the 7imes in return tor my letters was honourable and 
decorous treatment, with a right to my own uncurtailed opinions and 
of full reply when attacked. These have been recognized during all 
these years. To-day Mr. Buckle denies them. 

I notice that, in your letter of the rst, you repeat Mr. Bell’s 
false assertion that I have ‘‘openly avowed” at page 433 of my 
book that I sent to the 7imes in 1882 a statement ‘“‘ for which we 
had not a shadow of authority.”” No su:h avowal is to found 
there, nor is there a word of my making a statement of any kind 
to the Zimes true or false. What is narrated is that Mr. Bourke 
managed that an announcement should made in the 7Zimes, for 
which we, the friends of the prisoners, had no authority. There 
is not a syllable in the text suggesting that he did so on other 
than his own initiative. 

Finally, as to the leading article of October 18th last, whatever 
Mr. Buckle, or whoever is speaking through you as Editor in his 
name. may choose to say about its clerical authorship, it is certain 
that both it and the mendacious nonsense of the anonymous letter of 
the roth, now traced beyond the power o1 denial to the Zimes 
manager, emanated from the same 7imes office, were inspired by 
the same bitter official rancour, and were the offspring of the same 
distorted Zimes office view of Egyptian things, if not put into verbal 
form by the same scurrilous pen. I say this even if it should be 
provable that Mr. Buckle himself wrote the article without. im- 
mediately consulting Mr. Bell about it. The Zimes Editor and the 
Times Manager are, where Egypt is concerned, synonymous terms. 

Since, therefore, Mr. Buckle, or whoever of the Zimes staff wrote 
the article, and Mr. Bell between them have made this personal 
attack on me, and Mr. Buckle, or whcmever you represent as 
Editor. denies me reply or apology, I return to the position I held 
in my letter of a fortnight ago. y epistclarv connection with the 
Times, at least in its present phase of existence, ends from to-day. 
All that remains for me to do is to make public the whole circum- 
stances of the affair. There are other ways of publicity than the 
columns of the Zimes, and I shall put the whole of this corre- 
spondence in print in a form which I believe will reach the general 
public with equal effect, both at home and abroad. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 








EGO ET MAX MEUS 


“‘ How very delightful Max’s drawings are. For all 
their mad perspective and crude colour, they have, 
indeed, the sentiment of style, and they reveal with 
rarer delicacy than does any other record the spirit of 
Lloyd-George’s day.’”’ This sentence is not quite 
original: it is adapted from an eminent author because 
the words sum up so completely the inexpressible satis- 
faction following an inspection of Mr. Beerbohm’s 
caricatures recently issued by Messrs. Methuen. To-day 
essentially belongs to the Minister who presides at the 
Board of Trade. Several attempts have been made to 
describe the literature and art and drama of the present 
as “‘ Edwardian,”’ from a very proper and loyal spirit, 





to which I should be the last to object; we were even 

romised a few years ago a new style of furniture to 
inaugurate the reign—something to supplant that Louis 
Dix-neuviéme décor which is merely a compromise with 
the past. But somehow the whole thing has fallen 
through; in this democratic zon the adjective 
‘‘ Edwardian ”’ trips on the tongue; our real dramatists 
are all Socialists or Radicals; our poets and writers 
Anarchists (Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arthur Machen 
being honourable exceptions); and our artists are the 
only Conservatives of intellect. Our foreign policy 
alone can be called ‘‘ Edwardian,”’ so personal is it to 
the King; but everything else is a compromise, so our 
time must therefore be ) Trowsnad. least, ten years of 
it—as the Lloyd-Georgian period. I can imagine 
collectors of the future struggling for an alleged 
genuine work of art belonging to this brief Martin’s 
summer of the renaissance, and the disappointment of 
the dealer on finding that it is dated a year before the 
threatened railway strike, thereby reducing its value by 
some thousands. 

Just as we go to Kneller and Lely for speaking por- 
traits of the men who made their age, so F believe our 
descendants will turn to Max for listening likenesses of 
the present generation. Of all modern artists he alone 
follows Hamlet’s advice. If the mirror is a convex one, 
that is merely the accident of genius, and reflects the 
malady of the century. Other artists have too much 
eye on the Uffizi and the National Gallery (the more 
modest of them only painting up to the Tate). They 
are all Paulo-Post-Raphaelites ; but in Max we have one 
who never harks forward to the future, and is there- 
fore more characteristic, more Lloyd-Georgian than 
any of his peers. Set for one moment beside some 
Rubens’ goddess a duchess by Mr. Sargent, and how 
would she he troubled by its beauty? Not in the 
slightest degree; because they are both similar but 
differing expressions of the same genius of painting. 
The centuries which separate them are historical con- 
ventions; and in Art, history does not count; zsthetic- 
ally, time is of no consequence. But in the more 
objective art of caricature history is of some import, 
and (as Mr. Beerbohm himself admitted about photo- 
graphs) the man limned is of paramount importance. 
Actual resemblance, truthfulness of presentation, criti- 
cism of the model become legitimate subjects for con- 
sideration. Generally speaking, artists long since 
wisely resigned all attempts at catching a likeness, 
leaving to photography an inglorious victory. Mr. 
Beerbohm, realising this fact, seized caricature as a 
substitute—the consolation, it may be, for a lost or 
neglected talent. It is as though Watts (painter of the 
Soul’s Prism, if ever there was one) had pushed away 
Ward and Downey from the camera to insert a subtler 
lens, a more sensitive negative. 


If, reader, you have ever been to a West-end picture 
shop, you will have suffered some annoyance on look- 
ing too attentively at any item in the exhibition, by the 
approach of an officious attendant, who presses you to 
purchase it. He begins by flattery; he felicitates you 
on your choice of the best picture in the room—the one 
that has been universally admired by critics and col- 
lectors. 

The fact of its not being sold is due (he naively con- 
fesses) to its rather high price; several offers have been 
submitted, and if not sold at the catalogued amount the 
artist has promised to consider them; but it is very un- 
likely that the drawing will remain long without a red 
ticket, “‘as people come back to town to-morrow.’’ 
There is the stab, the stab in the back while you were 
drinking honey; the tragedy of Corfe Castle repeated. 
People with a capital P in picture-dealing circles does 
not mean what they call the Hoypolloy; it means the 
great ones of the earth, the monde, the Capulets and 
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Montagus with wealth or rank. You have been 
measured by the revolting attendant. He does not 
count you with them, or you would not be in town 
to-day; something has escaped you in the Morning 
Post, some function to which you were not invited, or 
of which you know nothing. If you happen to be a 
Capulet you feel mildly amused, and in order to correct 
the wrong impression and let the underling know your 
name and address you purchase the drawing; for the 
greatest have their weak side. But, if not, and you 
have simply risen from the ‘‘ purple of commerce,”’ you 
are determined not to lag behind stuck-up Society; you 
will revenge yourself for the thousand injuries of 
Fortunatus; you will deprive him of his prerogative to 
buy the best. The purchase is concluded. You go 
home with your nerves sligutly shaken from the 
gloved contest—you go home to face your wife and 
children, wearing a look of wistful enquiry on their 
irregular upturned faces, as when snow lies upon the 
ground they scent Christmas, and you look up with 
surprise at the strange whiteness of the ceiling. Though 
in private life a contributor to Tae AcaDeEmy, in public 
I am one of those importunate salesmen. 

lt was my duty, my pleasurable duty, to so act for 
Mr. Beerbohm’s caricatures then exhibited at a fashion- 
able West-end gallery, where I saw many of his models. 
I observe that when Mr. Beerbohm is a friend of his 
victim he is generally at his best, and that he is always 
excellent and often superb if he is in sympathy with the 
personality of that victim, however brutally he may 
render it. His failures are due to lack of sympathy, 
and they are often, oddly enough, the mildest as carica- 
tures. There are only two failures in the album of 
masterpieces published by Messrs. Methuen, though I 
do not know precisely, nor can I aver, that the failures 
are due to reasons I have suggested. Fortunately, 
Mr. Beerbohm has selected chiefly those celebrities who 
are either personal friends or for whom he must have 
great admiration and sympathy. By a divine palmistry 
he estimates them with exquisite perception. Frankly, 
1 miss in the excellent reproductions the witty colour 
which he uses so sparingly but with such significance, 
but it would have been impossible to have had such 
sumptuous reproductions all coloured for one guinea. 
In these close days one guinea plain is more accessable 
than five guineas coloured. The book is a marvel of 
cheapness. As Mr. Beerbohm craftily retained the 
copyrights, I should add that I have unfortunately no 
material interest in the work. I noted that those who 
were annoyed with their own caricature either did not 
know Mr. Beerbohm or disliked his incomparable 
writings; and, curiously enough, he misses the likeness 
in those he either does not know personally or whom 
you would suspect he dislikes himself. I am glad now 
of the opportunity of being sincere, because it was part 
of my function as salesman to agree with what every- 
one said, whether in praise or in blame. 

And let me reproduce a conversation with one whom 
Dante would have called a person of importance: it is 
illustrative : 





{Scene: Zhe Gallery; rather empty, early morning. Carica- 
tures by Max Beerbohm; entrance one shilling. Enter Dis- 
tinguished Client, takes catalogue, but does not consult it. No 
celebrity ever consults a catalogue in a modern picture gallery. 
This does not apply to ladies, however distinguished, who 
conscientiously begin at number one and read out from the 
catalogue the title of each picture. Shopman in attendance.) 

D. C. (glancing round): Yes, how clever they are. 
SHOPMAN : Yes, they are very amusing. 
D. C.: I suppose you have had heaps of People. 

Max cannot draw! 

SHoPMAN : Yes, it is a great pity. 

D. C. (examines drawing; after a pause): But he can draw. Look 
at that one of Althorp. 

SHOPMAN (trying to look intelligent): Yes, that certainly is well 
drawn. 

D. C. (pointing to view of Paris in Mr. Claude Lowther’s carica- 
ture): And how extraordinary that is. It is like one of Muirhead 

Rone’s cetreet scenes. He does street scenes, doern’t be? 


What a pity 





SHOPMAN : Yes; or one of Joseph Pennell’s. 


D. C. (after a pause): What a pity he never gets the likeness. 
That’s very bad of Arthur Balfour. 


SHOPMAN: Yes, it is a great pity. No, that’s not at all a good 
one of Mr. Balfour. 


D. C. (pointing to Mr. Shaw's): But he has got the likeness there. 
By Jove, it’s nearly as good as a photograph. 

SHOPMAN [exeuieing picture as if he had never seen it— 
enthusiastically): It’s almost as good as a photograph. 


D. C. (pointing with umbrella to Lord Weardale): Of course, 
that’s Rosebery ? 


SHOPMAN (nervously): Y-e-s. 
do you think of Mr. Sargent’s? 

D. C. (now worked up): Oh, that’s very 
best of all. I see it’s sold. I should have 
hadn’t been sold. I wish Max would 
(describes a possible caricature). 
me quite well (glancing round). 
they going to be published ? 


SHOPMAN:: Yes, by Methuen & Co. (Hastily going over to new- 
comer) Yes, Madame, that is Mr. Arthur Balfour; it’s considered 
the des¢ caricature in the exhibition; the likeness is so particularly 
striking, and as a pure piece of draughtsmanship it is certainly the 
finest drawing in the room. No, that’s not so good of Pm 
Althorp, though it was the first to sell. ywane to another client) 
Yes, sir, he is Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s half-brother. 


Rosert Ross. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE HORSE- 
LEECH 


About eight years ago I was looking at an exhibition 
of miscellaneous contemporary drawings. In one of 
the darkest corners of a dark little room I was suddenly 
pulled up short by a group of drawings in sanguine, 
mostly studies of the nude. The subjects were not 
specially beautiful—they had rather an element of 
beauty—and they were beautifully treated. The draw- 
ing united beauty and strength after the manner of very 
great masters. Among the sanguines was a drawing 
in ink of quite another kind. The subject was actively 
hideous, the treatment might be called irreverently, 
scrabbling with a pen. Every line of this scrabbling 
spelt genius. I asked, and was told that the name of 
the artist was Augustus John, of whom I had never 
heard before. 

I believe that beauty is an essential quality of the 
greatest art. For this reason the Parthenon is a 
greater building than the pyramids. However great an 
artist may be, his greatness is diminished if he has little 
sense of beauty, and if he devotes himself to hideous 
subjects. If Lionardo and Albrecht Diirer had drawn 
nothing but elephantiasis and the monstrous births of 
sows, they would not have been the artists that they 
are. By beauty, I do not meant beauty, skill, or 
power in line, colour, or treatment. I mean, plainly, 
a beautiful subject. I state baldly the truth which is 
the worst heresy to the school with which Mr. Augustus 
John is classed. Yet, in the active ugliness of the sub- 
ject which I have mentioned, his genius flashed upon 
me, rather than in the elements of beauty which 
attracted me to the sanguine studies. This was 
because it embodied an essential to Art more primal 
even than beauty—creation. Without creation, Art, 
high or low, is impossible. The creative faculty in 
action is the projection from the artist of his own per- 
sonality into his subject. In considering Mr. John’s 
position as an artist, the value of these sanguine draw- 
ings lies in the evidence which they give of his less 
apparent quality, his sense of beauty; his creative 
faculty is plain enough. It is said that at about that 
period of his development he accepted advice—I would 
rather say, he assimilated influence, which caused him 
to cease drawing in his sanguine style, to cease develop- 
ing his sense of beauty, and to devote himself entirely 
to summary creation. This influence was wrong; it 
proceeded from poverty of imagination, from a lack of 
the philosophy of Art, and from an ignorance of the 
history of Art, which was not only incidental but 
assertive. It was the reaction from one revolt, and 


(Brightly changing subject) What 


ood. Yes, that’s the 
ught that one if it 
d do a caricature of —— 
Tell him I suggested it; he knows 
He really is tremendous. Are 





was itself another revolt, from formalism and tradition. 
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As such it did service in breaking new ground. But it 
has done little more. The school which represents it 
in England, at least, tends to become flat, formless, 
discursive, sterile of great work, devoid of the reality 
at which it aims. It is only such a genius as Mr. John’s 
that it does not dissipate and emasculate. The influ- 
ence in his case was wrong for another reason—it 
emanated from ignorance that the instinct of early 
youth is not life, but beauty, the flower of life. The 
creative instinct is natural rather later. By this influ- 
ence Mr. John’s eyes were averted from true beauty to 
the spurious beauty of power. Hence have come crea- 
tions which I am forced to call embryonic, in prodigious 
quantity. Their number and power combined has 
never been surpassed. To those who regard seriously 
the future of contemporary Art in England, the little 
collection of some hundred studies at Messrs. Carfax’s 
is the most interesting exhibition of the year. But in 
the midst of an atmosphere charged with the idea that 
beauty is a sign of weakness, because prettiness is a 
disguise which weakness wears—just as impressionism 
may serve as a disguise to bad draughtsmen—Mr. John 
has allowed himself to confuse accident with essence. 
He has deliberately sought ugliness as the expression 
of his power. He has in the past allowed himself to be 
dominated by an atmosphere of ideas to which he is 
immeasurabiy superior, with the consequence that 
artists who have derived directly from himself have 
developed further on their channels than he has in his 
broad bed. 


Critics have already expressed many truths in an 
admirable manner concerning Mr. John’s studies as 
scaffolding rather than as perfected creation. I very 
much regret if such criticisms and mine are moment- 
arily unpleasing to him. Let him rather regard them 
as expressing the high importance which we attach to 
his development among his contemporaries. The view 
that his studies are scaffolding is surely the favourable, 
the optimistic view. We regard them as pregnant with 
great accomplishment. Let our view rather encourage 
him. It is only the enthusiastic audience that clamours 
for the climax. When we have small expectations we 
applaud the first act and fall asleep. We have had 
enough. To Mr. John we stilt cry: ‘‘ Give! give! ” 
What do the daughters of the horse-leech want? I 
for one hoped that when he advanced, as I think, to oil 
painting that he might satisfy me with easel pictures. 
I am obliged to confess that he has not satisfied me, 
and shows no desire to do so in that direction. His oil 
paintings have been, of course, characteristic in them- 
selves, in the atmosphere about him, very notable; but 
that is all. Just before the opening of Messrs. Car- 
fax’s exhibition an enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. 
John was shown to me, welcome for that reason. It 
was then in manuscript. I hope it will appear in print, 
if it has not already done so. At anyrate, I believe I 
may refer to it. The writer expressed the conviction 
that Mr. John will attain his development as a decorator 
of great wall spaces, that he will be the creator and the 
master for all time of a great and abiding school of 
twentieth-century wall decoration which will arise in 
England. The writer bases his view partly on the 
decorative sketches which have always been an 
important feature in Mr. John’s work. If the writer’s 
hopes are realised, which depends upon Mr. John, he 
will have justified his sketches, and will silence our 
clamour. I have not space to examine this view, and 
since I cannot claim it as original, I leave it to be 
developed by the writer from whom I borrow it. 


I return whence I started—to beauty. The point of the 
present exhibition, to which I have been so long in 
coming, is the tendency which it shows in Mr. John 
to return, to develop his sense of beauty. At one time 
his aim seemed to be to “‘ uglify.”” We all know by 
sight some subject—indeed, victim—of his wand, who 





is pleasant to look upon, whom it has transformed to 
a likeness not even characteristic of any natural defects 
which the subject may have. Specimens of the human 
race are often extraordinarily ladioas in detail, but 
when they are, they generally have an element of 
grotesque attraction. r. John used to eliminate even 
this element, and it is impossible to believe that his 
models, unknown to us, possessed features and other 
members of such ghastly plainness as he there pre- 
sented to us. In the present exhibition I do not re- 
member one wilful example of uglification. Former] 

also, when Mr. John indulged us by some miti- 
gation of plainness, his work was less powerful 
than when he cast it, com amore, full in our 
faces. Now the contrary is the case, his strongest 
work has the greatest element of beauty. There 
is also far more evidence, in broad and definite 
treatment of drapery, in suggestion of colour and 
material, in breadth of figure drawing and grace of 
pose than I have ever seen before, to indicate his 
power to become a great decorator. His sketches for 
composition are also finer and more suggestive. There 
is only one item to which I take exception for the 
purposes of exhibition. It is the sort of sketch 
which Monsieur Rodin uses as notes or memoranda in 
the production of his sculptures, mere blocks still in the 
quarry, one of those shadows of drawing which some 
one else wickedly called, ‘‘ pigs drawn with the eyes 
shut.’’ It is surely premature for Messrs. Carfax to 
exhibit a barrel of sand until after an edifice is com- 
pleted. That an edifice will be completed I confidently 
hope, but it will descend out of the contemplation of 
beauty upon the broad foundations which Mr. John has 
already laid, as the islands of the Adriatic seem to 
descend from heaven upon the sea when the sun melts 
the mists on a winter’s morning. 

Gi. ¢. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


The Golden Porch. By W. M. L. Hutcutnson. 
(Arnold, 5s.) 

Prose renderings of the Greek classics have been so 
numerous and excellent during the last thirty years 
that it is difficult to do more than commend Mr. 
Hutchinson’s book. However, he is quite justified in 
claiming some originality in selecting the myths of 
Pindar’s Odes for his subject, and, as he writes well, 
using clear and simple English, ‘‘ The Golden Porch ”’ 
will be found very good reading even by those who 
knew Pindar at school and university. Pedants may 
find fault with him for introducing his own imaginings 
when Pindar’s seem to need explanation and amplifica- 
tion; but it is evident the book is intended for general 
consumption and not for the learned. ‘‘ The Golden 
Porch’ should act as a competent preliminary reader 
for boys and youths about to study the Greek original. 
It will enable them to get the atmosphere of the classic 
better than a dozen lectures. The story of Tantalus, 
given under the title of ‘‘ The Favourite of the Gods,” 
is Mr. Hutchinson’s best effort, though ‘“‘ The Pansy 
Baby ”’ runs it very close. The book is to be recom- 
mended as a worthy addition to the a stories 
inspired by the literature of ‘‘ The Realms of Gold.” 


Old English Plays: No. I., The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus, by CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE; 
No. II., A Woman Killed with Kindness, by 
Tuomas Heywoop. Edited by F. J. Cox. 
(Griffiths, 6d. net each.) 


TueEseE well-printed and tastefully bound little reprints 
form the first of a series designed for the student who 
is anxious to acquire a knowledge of the dramatic 
literature of the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. The 
third and fourth volumes promised are Ben Johnson’s 
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‘‘Every Man in His Humour,’’ and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ Maid’s Tragedy,”’ after other ‘‘ specimen ”’ 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, reprints of certain of 
the dramas of the Restoration period and the comedies 
of the eighteenth century are to be added. The books 
before us, as we have said, are tastefully got up, and the 
editor has done his work well. The old texts have been 
adhered to, and the plays, without exception, are, like 
these, to be unexpurgated. Where necessary, notes 
are supplied, and Mr. Cox, in interesting and com- 
mendably brief introductions, gives a succinct account 
of the play and its author, showing the position each 
occupied in contemporary literature and life. The 
texts are trustworthy, and if the selection proves as 
judicious as in Mr. Cox’s hands it should, the publisher 
will have done good work. Cheap reprints of really 
good plays are badly needed, and this little series is a 
step in the right direction. We extend a hearty wel- 
come to it, and trust that it will secure the support it 
deserves. 


By S. B. G. 


The Origin and Nature of Man. 
(Oliphant, 


McKinney, M.A., L.R.C.P.Edin. 
Anderson and Ferrier, 5s. net.) 


The Secret of Genesis. By Grorce Sr. CLarr. 
(Francis Griffiths, 5s. net.) 


Here are two books by conscientious writers. Both 
seek to uphold the value of the Bible as the record 
of the beginning of things; both are earnestly concerned 
to rebut the supposed attack of science on religion. 
And a comparison of the two is most instructive as 
illustrating the widely divergent channels which the 
train of thought of individuals of different tastes and 
temperaments may follow to arrive at the same end. 
Mr. McKinney is chiefly bent upon the destruction of 
the doctrine of evolution as propounded by Darwin and 
by Huxley, for he holds it to be utterly incompatible 
with the preservation of the authority of the Bible. 
He is led into the other extreme, and endeavours to 
demonstrate the degradation of man from primitive 
perfection. And in the process of so doing, he is 
induced to postulate an extraordinarily widespread 
knowledge in the ancient world of the Mosaic account 
of the creation, at a date even anterior to the earliest 
pessible date which can be assigned to the books of 
Moses. After this we are inclined to “‘take lying 
down ”’ almost any proposition that the author may 
advance. But we cannot help being impressed with 
the sincerity of the writer, which often carries convic- 
tion when it does not conflict with ascertained archaeo- 
logical fact. Still, imagination staggers at the picture 
of ‘‘a race of elohim or perfect men ” in the Euphrates 
valley before the Fall. 


Mr. St. Clair’s book, on the other hand, is of the 
calendar-making order. To him all the creation-story 
is the history of conflicting calendar-systems, astro- 
nomical in origin. We have recently discussed another 
book of this kind, and for the most part the remarks 
concerning that work will apply equally to this. How- 
ever, Mr. St. Clair is a level-headed and lucid writer, 
and really makes out quite a good case. No one could 
fail to be interested in his interpretation of the Flood- 
story, though when pressed home in detail the argument 
becomes ludicrous. And when the serpent and Cain 
and Abel, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and all the rest of 
the personages of the story are made to stand for 
conflicting calendar-systems, we lay down the volume 
with a sigh for wasted energy and ingenuity. Mr. 
St. Clair speaks of the work of one of his predecessors 
in this field of research as ‘‘ learned but ridiculous.”’ 
We can find no better description to apply to his own 
work. 





FICTION 


Eve Norris. By CLatre DE Pratz. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


WE are not familiar with the name of this writer, 
but if, aswe suppose, it is her first novel, it is 
something of an achievement. The story is readable 
from the beginning because the situation disclosed is 
one of perennial interest. The heroine, though a 
daughter of dreary, unimaginative parents, is possessed 
of a fine voice and what is termed the artistic tempera- 
ment. Miss de Pratz has a seeing eye where middle- 
class Philistines are concerned, and here is her descrip- 
tion of the Norris family : 

The Norrises were members of an English family of the most 

ordinary type, which had come from Yorkshire, and was descended 
trom Yorkshire farmers. For generations, from father to son, they 
had been business men working in city offices. Their wives and 
mothers—stolid conventional English women with mouse-coloured 
hair and mild blue eyes possessed dumpy figures and not 
even the most elementary ideas concerning the art of dress. 
In a family of this sort an artist was bound 
to be considered something of a ‘‘ freak.”’ Eve 
has nothing in common with any of her rela- 
tives, and the contrast between them and her 
is mercilessly insisted upon. When the brother 
marries she escapes from the suburbs and goes 
to Paris to have her voice trained, and most of the 
volume is taken up with a description of her life there 
as a student. We need not describe the plot, such 
as it is, in detail; it will be sufficient to say that 
Miss de Pratz has been successful in sketching the 
development, through sorrow, of a finely-conceived 
character, There are, however, many faults in the 
book. The author has a fixed point of view to 
which everything has to conform, and she is 
violently féministe in her principles. Her ideas are 
necessarily rather warped, and she does not see life 
“ steadily ’’ or ‘‘ whole,’’ but only one side of an old 
and unanswerable question. Yet, she has drawn a living 
and interesting character, and perhaps the highest 
praise that we can give her book .s that it reminded us 
of Evelyn Innes. 


Catherine. By 
Laurie, 6s.) 


Tue publisher kindly tells us, in sending ‘‘ Catherine ”’ 
for review, that it is, from the literary point of view, 
the best story he has read for many a long day. Well, 
the publisher has been unfortunate. We hoped his 
frank testimony would simplify the reviewer’s task, but 
unhappily we are unable to say this is the best story we 
have read, etc. There are really only two characters, 
Catherine and her lover. Catherine has lived all her 
days in such an incredibly close seclusion from life and 
knowledge that her intelligence is virgin, and at 
eighteen she has never been beyond the walled garden 
save in charge, being destined, and prepared thuswise, 
foranun. George Gifford (inevitably George) an 
artist, conceives it his privilege to awaken her dormant 
soul, paints Catherine, and behaves something like a 
cad. George is immensely fascinating. ‘‘ In matters 
of art and literature he was a connoisseur . . . he 
had an ear for music it was his habit to scan, 
if he did not actually read, most of the new books (tire- 
less man, for a lover!) as they came out ’’; he has the 
trick, which he forgets after a few chapters, of “‘ laugh- 
ing unmirthfully ’’; and he wears (we knew it) a short 
golden beard. No marvel Catherine loves him. 

With such material as this, Mrs. Parry Truscott has 
wrought, despite the prolonged and tedious reflective- 
ness of her two characters, a readable and, at times, 
poignant novel. But it is not fair to suggest, and trick 


L. Parry Truscott. (Werner 


you, unwary, into enduring the disagreeable horrors of 
midnight murder, only to produce after a few pages 
the murdered man unscathed. Still less considerate is 
it after this to bring you witness of the actual death of 
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George Gifford—connoisseurship, short golden beard, 
and all—by lightning, with a silver cross raised above 
his head, reminding us, unfortunately, of the delectable 
“* Sign of the Cross.’’ The triple sensation is too much 
for us, is too much in the style of melodrama. And we 
do not like the just-written letter found in Gifford’s 
hands, with its distasteful allusion to the ‘‘ White 
Christ.”” These are regrettable lapses, and we regret 
them because, on the whole, ‘‘ Catherine,’”’ though not 
‘the best story we have read for many a long day,”’ is 
good enough to make us wish, a little irritably perhaps, 
that it had been a great deal better. 


Incapable Lovers, Limited. By W. W. Warp. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Tuis story reminds us strongly of a certain class of 
stage jewellery. Just as the immense glass diamonds 
of the pantomime tiara hide its tin setting, so Mr. 
Ward’s huge, sparkling jokes obliterate the frame- 
work of his tale. That it is in intention humorous may 
be gathered from the exquisitely funny names of the 
leading characters: Miss Evergreen, Mr. Snigger, 
Mr. Peregrine Mayne Chance, the Rev. Edward 
Gaubana and the Hon. Fitzmotor Carpacer, but 
the humour is of the same quality as a practical joke. 
The only distinct personality in the book, Mr. Ever- 
green, is made to talk an incomprehensible lingo, which 
the average reader has not time to translate: 

At the pwesent wate of pwogwession we shall weach the Nawth 
Pole ahead of Nansen, 


and Twemble, O sinnaw! 

are but two short sentences taken haphazard from a 
work of over 300 closely printed pages, consisting 
mainly of the —_ utterances of this same Mr. Ever- 
green. The book is positively ablaze with cheap wit, 
and lacks none of the garish vulgarity of the pantomime 
tiara. 


The Shade of the Acacia. 
(John Long, 6s.) 

Miss Livesay writes well, and with unusual restraint. 
Her story is typically English in tone, and deals with 
life in a fox-hunting county, with men who are, before 
everything, sportsmen, and women who show to 
better advantage in the hunting field than in the 
drawing-room. Her theme is the old one of 
a man who falls in love with the wife of his 
greatest friend, and who, after a long struggle, throws 
away honour and loyalty for the sake of the stronger 
passion. The quotation from which Miss Livesay 
takes her title: 

The friendship of man is like the shade of the acacia. Yet while 
the friendship lives, it lives. When God wills it to die, it dies— 


is the key to the whole story. 


By Jessre E. Livesay. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
FRANCIS THOMPSON AND THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Blunt’s interesting article in your paper on the 
hapless poet, Francis Thompson, is very suggestive. I wonder 
if the editor of that Catholic magazine who pigeon-holed his 
verses and article for six months would ever have used them 
had he not been short of copy? And is it not passing strange 
that a genius as well as an ordinary writer must alike depend 
on the vagary or forgetfulness of an editor? Of course, an 
editor’s time is precious and limited, whilst his supply of un- 
solicited contributions may be commonplace and unlimited; 
still a critical glance at the first page or two may sometimes 
detect unusual merit—the grain amongst the chaff—a flower 
amongst the weeds. Wherefore, then, did not that Catholic 
editor cast a keen, hasty look on that poet’s MSS.? Consider 
for a moment how that critical but eventually appreciative 
glance would have turned despair into hope; how their accept- 
ance would have proved the turning point of his career, urging 





his pen to nobler effort, and inspiring him with that incentive 
which follows on the heels of success. 

And this phase of a literary man’s life suggests an important 
question to all free-lance writers. Ought not all editors who 
do not require, and therefore seldom read, unsolicited contribu- 
tions, to notify this fact plainly on their publications? It would 
not only save waste of time in_ returning unread 
manuscripts, but it would also prevent the bitter 
unrest of disappointment. On the other hand, when 
an editor boldly announces that all MSS. are  con- 
sidered, then every MS. submitted ought to be carefully and 
judicially read. If he has not the time for this, then qualified 
assistants ought to be deputed for the task. It may be said 
that an editor is in a position to do as he likes in the matter, 
but surely outside contributions are entitled to courteous, actual 
consideration. The late Francis Thompson must have sub- 
mitted splendid work, which never could have been considered, 
long before his MSS. were published by a mere fluke. 

IstiporE G. ASCHER. 


KNOWLEDGE IN ART 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapgemy 


Sir,—I congratulate Mr. Clutton-Brock. His riposte was a 
little slow in the delivery, but I acknowledge the hit. At the 
same time, his exposure of my ignorance is incomplete. After 
explaining that Titian’s ‘‘ St. Peter, Martyr”’ is non-existent, 
he should have added that Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration ”’ and 
Domenichino’s ‘‘ Last Communion of St. Jerome’’ are no 
longer at the Louvre, but at the Vatican. He might further, 
with perfect safety have asserted that the copy of “ St. Peter, 
Martyr ’’—which I imagined might afford the serious student 
sufficient evidence for judging whether in this work Titian 
equalled the arrangement and rhythm of line in his “ En- 
tombment ’’—is also not at the Louvre to-day, but at S. Gio- 
vanni di Paolo, in Venice. All this is very true; but how does 
it affect my former argument, which was not about what the 
Louvre contains to-day, but formulated to show that popular 
recognition is a matter of fashion; that at different times 
different masters, and different works of the same master, 
have been held in varying degrees of esteem? My contention 
is that these popular judgments are unsound, and that all 
artistic judgments not based upon examination of technique— 
which is art, as R.A.M.S. said—must be unsound. 

I sincerely thank Mr. Clutton-Brock for his “ piece of in- 
formation.’’ It helps to clear up my ideas about his ideas of 
knowledge in art. These matters of attribution and distribu- 
tion which he, apparently, regards as important, seem to me 
very trivial; at least, they are questions of history or topo- 
graphy, not of art. Where a painting is, or whom it is by, 
are questions which affect me very slightly compared to the 
question of its artistic merit. About this, I should like Mr. 
Clutton-Brock to understand, I am in deadly earnest; and that 
is why I deprecate his attack on technical criticism written for 
the public. 

If a man comes to me—as men have come— saying that he 
admires Lord Leighton’s ‘‘ Bath of Psyche,’’ and all the Bou- 
guereaus he has ever seen, and the ‘‘ Venus’”’ of Velasquez, 
but that he “cannot stand’ Rubens or any nude by Rem- 
brandt, how shall I persuade him that he is giving and with- 
holding his admiration without intelligence? Can I convince 
him by Mr. Clutton-Brock’s line of argument? and if he would 
accept the bare assertion as proof—which I doubt—have I— 
has any man—the right to assume that one is a labour of love, 
the others not? My proper course, I conceive, is to give that 
man “pieces of information,” not about people and places, 
but about the main facts of Nature; to remind him that a body 
has weight, that it is made up of bones and muscles and flesh; 
that flesh is soft and warm and iridescent, that the legs hold 
up the body, that the feet hold the ground—that the whole is 
alive. Then, if he continues to admire the Leighton and the 
Bouguereaus, he cannot intelligently admire the Velasquez ; for 
the one gives the emotion of life, the other of wax, and the 
Bouguereaus of—the Lord knows what! 

And how is weight suggested and life expressed save through 
drawing, through modelling? How are warmth and light and 
iridescence suggested save by colour and values—i.e., the 
just presentation of relative degrees of illumination—and what 
are all these but technical qualities? Someone may quote 
against me a story told of Degas, I think, that when he shows 
one of his pictures to a friend he says nothing; for if the man 
does not understand he cannot make him, and if he does—what 
is the use of talking? But Degas is a painter and I am a 
critic, and it is the business of the critic to make people under- 
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stand. This understanding is not necessarily given at birth 
to a limited number of persons, but may be acquired and de- 
veloped by all who will intelligently analyse and compare 
works of art and their inspirer, Nature. Time was when I 
thought Manet’s “‘ Olympic’ horrible. It was a painter who 
first made me look at the painting of the feet. Its technical 
beauty was gradually revealed to me, and now that splendid 
nude in the Louvre gives me an emotion as sincere as it is 
profound, because intelligent. Am I to curb my convert’s zeal 
and make no attempt to communicate my joy to others because 
to do so I must enter upon the discussion of technique? 


It is not the lover of pictures, but the devotee of his 
own spiritual emotions who needs to be told that technique 
is art; that it is inseparable from art as features from 
facial expression, as body from soul in a world where force 
and matter seem inextricably entangled, In fact, the man 
who has no interest in technical questions has no interest 
in art; he loves it as those love you who profess only love 
for your soul. . . . The man of abstract mind apprehends 
great ideas presented in the abstract medium of literature, 
but in the concrete of painting he is easily deceived by 
associations with words into spending his admiration on 
mean forms, on foolish labour, on purposeless colour. He 
looks at the merest pretence of modelling, at the coarsest 
sham of colouring, at the contradiction of the whole by 
the part, at the burial of beauty in niggling, and his dull 
eyes accept the imposture on the recommendation of his 
humbugged hearing. . . . | might sum these statements 
in one or two principles : 

1. Art is not life; for life is first-hand passionate emo- 
tion, while art deals with emotion second-hand, retrospec- 
tive and disinterested. Life is variable, and a mixture of 
all materials—space, time, sound, colour, form, etc.; art 
is limited, partially controllable by the artist, and com- 
paratively permanent. 


2. Sentiment is not imagination; for sentiment precedes 
art and is common to all men, while imagination is a 
special power to arrange the material of some art in har- 
mony with a mood. 

3. There are as many separate faculties of imagination 
as there are separate mediums in which to conceive an 
image—clay, words, paint, notes of music. 


4. The materials of the arts may be used with a double 
aim, or solely for their own direct and immediate qualities 
—as notes and intervals in music, which derive their char- 
acter solely from the relations in which the artist chooses 
to place them; they have no fixed meaning, and a domi- 
nant and a tonic are interchangeable. . . . 


Plainly, then, there are two interests to be reconciled 
in a picture: the facts and impressions of Nature on one 
hand, and on the other the beauties and exigencies of the 
framed pictorial world. A modus vivendi must be estab- 
lished between the imitative and the decorative, and the 
compact between these two may be called the convention 
of the art of painting. . . . Different readings of the con- 
vention by men of genius give rise to various styles of 
painting, and successively attach a varying importance to 
the elements of technique as they deal with ideal form or 
real form, local colour or atmospheric, detail or general 
aspect. . . . Technique in painting, then, must be under- 
stood as the method of using any medium of expression 
so as to bring out the character of a decorative pattern, or 
to convey the sentiment with which you regard some ap- 
pearances of the external world. The two aims become 
one when the decorative pattern to be enforced is suggested 
by the mood in which you happen to look at your motive. 
If this be granted, then technique is as important to an art 
as the body to man. Both of them appear and act for two 
hidden questionable partners, sentiment and_ soul. 
Through them these silent invisible partners can speak 
with the outer world and influence the minds of men. 
When we would infer the soul of another man or the 
sentiment of a picture, we may do so only through the 
material senses and their analogies. . . . Technique is the 
indivisible organic body of a man’s conceptions, and cannot 
be rightly apprehended when studied in fragments. Yet, 
since the exigency of words forces us to present things in 
sequence, we must separate these living parts, and, as it 
were, dissect them dead. 


I must apologise for so lengthy a quotation, but I do not 
presume to state the case for technical criticism better or more 





briefly than R. A. M. Stevenson. This is the criticism which 
Mr. Clutton-Brock warns people against reading. I believe it 
is the only criticism worthy of intelligent attention. It is a 
criticism that has a definite educational value, for by this 
‘* dissection,’’ by the processes of analysis and comparison, and 
in no other way, can the good be separated from the inferior ; 
and its resulting appreciation of technical qualities will deepen, 
widen, and rationalise that transference of emotions which is 
the aim of art. Frank RUTTER. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—As Canterbury Cathedral (especially at evensong in 
winter) is one of the most beautiful fanes in Europe, nothing 
that concerns it can, I think, be a matter of indifference to 
literary and artistic folk such as swear by THE ACADEMY. 

For reasons not difficult to guess in the case of one of them, 
the High and the Broad Church papers are afraid to pillory 
any abuses connected with Canterbury Cathedral under Dean 
Wace’s rule of iron. 

On Sunday evening last the newly appointed Canon, E. A. 
Stuart, who has been called “ Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
black-draught for High-Church and Broad-Church complaints,” 
treated the Cathedral congregation to a melodramatic revival- 
sermon of the kind usually delivered on remote village greens 
by Primitive Methodist evangelists. From beginning to end of 
it there was not a trace of churchmanship or scholarship. The 
discourse included an elaborate “‘ dream ”’ about Hell, ascribed 
(most incredibly) to a young man—presumably some hysterical 
Methodist scavenger. 

On Tuesday afternoons the aforesaid Boanerges now “‘ con- 
ducts ’’ a ‘‘ Bible Reading ’’ in the side Chapel of S. Anselm, 
near the altar which covers the mortal remains of that saint 
and scholar, the most sacred relics in our Cathedral. 

On such Sundays as find Dean Wace not absent from his 
post, in connection with distant services or meetings of societies 
devoted to the reduction of the Church of England to the level 
of a Calvinistic sect, we are usually favoured with at least one 
sermon from him, or from some friend of his, filled with views 
of the Atonement, and of the character of the Deity, which 
Roman and Anglican theologians have never held, and most 
Dissenting preachers have long ago outgrown, I am told. 

The Cathedral Library (containing dozens of books which 
a second-hand bookseller would not accept as a gift); the 
Cathedral sixpenny ‘‘ Official Guide ”’ (ten to twenty years out 
of date, and written in the style of a child’s first essay); the 
state of arboriculture in the Precincts (one straggling thorn-tree 
adorning the best site for planting); the bearing of some of 
the choirmen (Hogarthian grotesques) ; and the manners of two 
of the vergers—it would take a Swift to describe. 

To those who know what a matter of ‘ words only”’ the 
Calvinistic-Evangelicism is, I need not say that ignorance, vice, 
and misery flourish nowhere more unchecked than in slums 
within a few hundred yards of the Cathedral here. 

Advent Sunday. CLERICAL PEDIGREE. 


A RECORD-BREAKER 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMyY 


Sir,—In Dean Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Scottish Life and Character ” 
(New Universal Library, p. 208) there occurs the following : 

- ++ my grandmother—a woman who brought a son 
into the world—who is living in it yet—after she was 
fifty-six years of age. When she was determined not to do 
anything that was urged upon her—‘‘I wonna be obsti- 
nate, but I wonna do’t.”’ 

As one interested in medical jurisprudence, I should be glad 
of some information regarding this record-breaker. But per- 
haps it is only an example of the Dean’s humour. 

December 1. A. Munro Ross. 


LECKY’S STYLE 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. T. J. Abraham’s letter, may I 
be allowed to remark that in Lecky’s “‘ Map of Life ’’ (and, I 
believe, in other of his works) the word “ less’ is habitually 
used where “‘ fewer’? would be more correct—e.g., “no less 
than 10,000 individuals,’’ “‘ no less than one hundred of these 
persons,” etc., etc. 


December 2. E. H. Parker. 





[A lengthy list of Books Received has been unavoidably 
held over.] 
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The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
(Non-Alcoholic.) 
It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E, C. 
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RED 
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« BLUE 





DRINK THE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


in making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week, Also List of Books Received 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


PopuLaR FEATURES ARE :— 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 


Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of ali Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Bverywhere. 





OOKS —A catalogue of finely printed 
modern Books, Choice Editions, Limited Issues, 
and Large Paper Copies, post free, on receipt 


of p.c.—A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 





What Men are Saying 
What Men are Doing 
What Men are Thinking 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 





The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they are 
expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, political 
and social progress. 


What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says of PUBLIC OPINION: 


Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot but congratulate you on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a journal of great 
influence and usefulness. 

Yours truly, 


GILBERT PARKER. 








PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place Abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 
30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
free on application. 
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The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per cent. of the 


Premiums paid during the Quinquennium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 
The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an attractive form of Insurance in the 


APPLY FOR XXth CENTURY PROSPECTUS, SHOWING SIMPLE AND LIBERAL 

















THE XMAS SCRIBNER’S 


This December SCRIBNER’S is a distinguished number in every respect. Its literary contents 
include a varied and interesting group of Stories and Articles, and as usual the illustrations are 
profuse, with many beautiful examples of colour-printing, for which the Magazine is famous. 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, PORTRAIT MAKER, by R. T. HALSEY, is illustrated with a series of remark- 
able reproductions in colour of many of his most celebrated Medallions. 


THE CHILD IN FAIRYLAND, by SARAH S. STILWELL. A series of Drawings in full colours, 
accompanied by some charming Verses by EDITH B. STURGIS. 
SEVEN SHORT STORIES 
of exceptional merit offer an unusual range of strong fiction. Especially worthy of!note are :— 


“YOUNG LOVE,” by JESSIE LYNCH WILLIAMS, the story of a young Man's first real passion and its 
influence on his life. 


“THE GOLDEN JAVELIN,” by H.G. DWIGHT. A remarkable tale of love and mystery in the East. 
“THE PART OF CAHSAR,” by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. The adventures of some masqueraders 


and how they made glad the heart of a little “ shut-in” boy. 
Among the Poems of the number is “ THE WILD ROSE,” by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The CHRISTMAS SCRIBNER’S is a criterion for Magazine making 








GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. ONE SHILLING 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 























